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By Louis H. Bean 


ucH has already been written 
M, iou the outcome of this 
year’s elections. As usual, much has 
been read into them that the basic 
facts of the election do not justify. 
Before you accept the notion that this 
election means a political upheaval, 
a basic alteration in party preference, 
a general discarding of New Deal 
and Fair Deal social and economic 
policies and promises in favor of a 
conservative trend, take a look at 
these facts. 


GOP gains were normal for an off-year, 


says the nation's foremost forecaster 


1950: THE DEMOCRATIC 
UPTREND CONTINUES 


that will cover the entire election, 
Congressmen, Senators and gover- 
nors. The facts relating to the election 
of members of the House are quite 
different from those relating to Sena- 
torial races. Just as it was necessary 
to separate the Presidential from the 
Congressional races to understand 
what happened in 1948, so it is neces- 
sary to separate the experience in this 
years state-wide Senatorial races 
from that in the Congressional races. 


To judge the results in the 435 


There is no central generalization Congressional districts, you need 





THe New LEApeR is interested in following up this article by the noted 
political analyst, Louis H. Bean, with extensive reader comment on the No- 
vember 7 elections. As Mr. Bean suggests, much about the elections cannot 
be clarified by charts; only the voters themselves can explain. In an effort 
to contribute toward an understanding of what happened at the polls, we 
invite our readers to tell us why they voted as they did. 

Specifically, Tak New Leaver would like to know how much the voters 
were influenced by American Medical Association attacks on “socialized 
medicine”; Senator McCarthy's charges concerning Communist infiltration 
in government; the political activities of labor; lack of confidence in the 
Administration’s ability to deal with Communism abroad; Mao Tse-tung’s 
entry into the Korean war; the personalities of various candidates; city or 
state problems (housing, corruption, etc.). Naturally, readers are encour- 
aged to note other influences. 

THe New LeEapeER will publish as many letters from readers as space will 
permit, and promises to forward copies of each to Mr. Bean. Louis H. Bean 
is, of course, the prophet who acquired nationwide fame in 1948 as the only 
forecaster (save the President himself) who predicted Truman’s victory. 
Respected by both parties as a scientific observer, Mr. Bean is economic ad- 
viser to the Secretary of Agriculture and the outhor of How to Predict Elec- 
tions and The Midterm Battle. THE Eprrors 





some standard. I suggest you start 
with the commonly accepted fact in 
American political behavior that the 
party in power normally loses ground 
in the mid-term elections. Even in 
Presidential years, most of us are un- 
familiar with the names and doings 
of the Congressmen chosen to repre- 
sent us. In mid-term years we seem to 
care even less. Fewer voters go to the 
polls, with the result that the party 
in power tends to lose about 25 to 
30 seats. Since this takes place when 
a Presidential candidate is not in the 
field, | have suggested elsewhere [see 
Mr. Bean’s The Midterm Battle, pub- 
lished in August 1950—Eb.] that this 
normal loss of 25 to 30 seats consti- 
tutes the measure of the pulling pow- 
er of the President’s coattails. 


PREDICTED LOSSES 


On this basis I was able to say 
early this year [see The Midterm 
Battle—Ep.], even before Korea, that 
the Democrats might lose about 25 to 
30 seats. This was predicated on sev- 
eral assumptions, one being that the 
size of the vote (subnormal ever 
since 1940) might still be subnormal 
this year. This estimate for 1950 
turned out to be about as close to 
the actual facts as any “forecaster” 
has any business expecting. The 
Democrats actually lost 28 seats. 

Other features of this election cor- 
roborate the conclusion that in the 
results in the House we have wit- 
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nessed nothing more than a normal 
mid-term election. For example, the 
regional character of the election 
shifts is about what one might have 
expected. In 1946, Democratic losses 
were concentrated mainly in the in- 
dustrial Northeast. [Mr. Bean’s 
“industrial Northeast” encompasses 
those states between Maine and Mis- 
souri, excepting West Virginia and 
Kentucky to the south and Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota to the 
north.—Eb.] It was also in this sec- 
tion that they made their comeback in 
1948. And here is where the major 
losses occurred this year. Actually, 
about half of the lost seats are in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and an- 
other fourth are in Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
This is the statistical view of the 
election in the House. Party leaders 
and Administration officials describe 
the results more simply by pointing 
out that, whereas the party in power 
lost a net of 71 seats in 1948, 45 in 
1942 and 55 in 1946, this year it lost 
only 28, just about half of the aver- 





JoHN MarsHatt Butter of Maryland— 
The State Department will be a big issue. 


age losses during the ten-year down- 
swing (1936 to 1946) of the Demo- 
cratic political tide. 

As far as the House results are 
concerned, there is statistical justi- 
fication for the very natural position 
taken by Democratic leaders, namely, 
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that the 1950 election does not mark 
a reversal in the Democratic uptrend 
that started after 1946. The three 
mid-term elections of 1938, 1942 and 
1946 had cut the number of Demo- 
cratic seats down from the 1932 
peak, 332, to the 1946 low of only 
188 (218 required for control). 
The point is made that the Demo- 
lost seats in spite of the 
largest mid-term vote on record. It is 
true that much more of an effort was 
made this year to bring out a larger 
mid-term vote than in 1946, The to- 


crats 





RicHarp Russe.u of Georgia may be Sen- 
deal 


ate leader in Truman with Dixie. 


tal, now estimated at 40 to 41 mil- 
lion, is a larger mid-term turnout 
than in previous elections. But this 
is only half the story. The other half 
is that it should have been six or 
seven million votes greater. Judged 
by the trends in population and vot- 
ing during the 1920s and 1930s, this 
years mid-term vote should have 
been at least 46 million. Had it been 
that large, the Democrats might have 
cut their losses considerably, and 
perhaps might have prevented a mid- 
term recession in their numbers. If 
you don’t think that a bigger turnout 
is of net advantage to the Democrats, 
note that in 1946 with only 34 mil- 
lion votes the Democrats elected 188 
of their candidates, that in 1950 with 
40 million votes they elected 234, 
and that in 1948 with 46 million they 











TRUMAN’S CHANCES in 82nd Congress de- 
pend on GOP liberals like Margaret Smith. 


could elect 262 of their candidates. 

To sense whether this year’s loss 
of 28 seats has altered the 
Democratic trend, note that between 
1944 and 1948 the number of Demo- 
crats increased from 242 to 262, and 
that between 1946 and 1950 it in- 
creased from 188 to 234. 

This evidence that the 1944-1948 
sustained in 1950 
observation. It 
points to the conclusion that voters 


basic 


trend has been 
calls for another 
in the Congressional districts have 
given no real evidence of a basic 
shift in political preference, or have 
given either party any different man- 
date than the one they expressed in 
1948. 

The 


dealt with in this composite overall 


Senatorial races cannot be 
fashion. Personalities and_ peculiar 
issues and campaign tricks appear to 
have played a much greater role here. 
Normally the Republicans could have 
been expected to pick up three or 
four seats. They gained five. 


TURNOUT AIDED DEMOCRATS 


But this is too simple an observa- 
tion. It is necessary at least to skim 
over the overall features of several 
of the Senatorial races. In Connecti- 
cut and Pennsylvania, the Democrats, 
on the basis of past experience, stood 
to lose ground, unless greater and 
more effective than normal political 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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ELECTION covrsr2 


action was resorted to. A greater 
effort was made and the Democrats 
in 1950 cast about the same propor- 
tion of votes as in 1948. thus indicat- 
ing that traditional voting can be 
altered. In Connecticut. where the 
turnout was relatively larger than in 
Pennsylvania, McMahon 
and Benton won, but Senator Myers 
lost in Pennsylvania by a small mar- 
gin. In New York, Senator Lehman 
was reelected, as might have been ex- 
pected from his success in 1949 in 
the race against Dulles. 


WEAK OPPONENTS 


In Ohio, Senator Taft was. statis- 
tically, headed for a close and pos- 
sibly a losing race, but had the good 


Senators 


fortune of being given an opponent 
whom many Democrats. as well as 
many others, rated much below par 
as Senatorial timber. Senator Lucas 
in Illinois did not have such luck. 
for his opponent, Dirksen. was a 
much more powerful one than Fergu- 
son was to Taft. In Missouri, lowa 
and Idaho, the results were roughly 
in line with pre-Korean expectations. 
In Colorado, where the Democratic 
candidate had a good chance on the 
basis of mid-term expectations. Car- 
roll actually nearly won. In Nevada. 
where the Republicans had a good 
chance but didn’t know it. Senator 
McCarran, it is reported. won by 
the smallest margin of his career. 
The California Senatorial campaign 
couldn’t have been judged on the 
basis of past voting behavior. because 
of the practice of cross-filing that 
makes it possible for a candidate to 
draw support from either party. The 
greatest surprises in the entire Sena- 
torial list were the defeats of Tydings 
in Maryland and Thomas in Utah, 
and the methods used to bring about 
these defeats are nothing for a demo- 
cratic country to brag about. 

Each of these Senatorial races has 
to be analyzed separately to under- 
stand what happened. 

Such analyses will need to go much 
farther than the usual journalistic 
approach. They must be factually 
grounded in the long-time voting be- 


havior of the several states, and in 
the details of the particular campaign 
strategies employed. I suspect that 
differences in personalities, as in 
Ohio, will explain some of the results. 
The impact of McCarthyism will ex- 
plain others. Usual and, in some 
cases. questionable campaign tactics 





MC CARTHY: HOW FAR WILL HE GO? 


(as well as distorted presentations of 
certain issues. such as health insur- 
ance, Korea, etc.) may explain the 
rest. 

This vear’s election brought sev- 
eral dramatic statewide efforts at 
reaching the voter. Among these un- 
usual methods of campaigning | 
would list Senator Benton’s resort to 
the helicopter as a modern device for 
reaching voters: Senator Taft’s cov- 


oo 


erage of each of Ohio’s 88 counties, 


twice; Dirksen’s two-year tour of 
Illinois, estimated at 250,000 miles 
and two cars worn out; and, on the 
last day of the campaign, Dewey’s 
18-hour television marathon. 


CITY VOTERS STAY HOME 


There is, however, one apparently 
common feature in these Senatorial 
elections that may have real meaning 
and should be investigated. It is 
illustrated by these facts: Senator 
Myers in Pennsylvania lost chiefly be- 
cause his margins in the two largest 
cities were cut down. Democrats in 
Pittsburgh stayed away from the 
polls, and in Philadelphia they 
switched to the Republican side. 
Senator Taft secured more than two- 
thirds of his statewide margin in in- 
dustrial sections that cast only half 
of the state vote. His victory was also 
the result of a combination of votes 
shifting to the Republican side in in- 
dustrial centers and a large stay- 
away Democratic vote all over the 
state. Senator Lucas’ losses are con- 
centrated chiefly in Chicago and in 
several other industrial centers, and 
80 per cent of Mrs. Douglas’ shortage 
shows up in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

Why this concentration of Repub- 
lican gains and Democratic apathy in 
the metropolitan areas? Perhaps 
readers of THE NEw LEADER can of- 
fer suggestions as to the reasons for 
this outstanding feature of 1950's 
Senatorial races. 





Trygve Lie—Agent of Wall Street 


“For thirteen years Trygve Lie worked as an agent of the capitalists in 


the Norwegian trade-union movement... . 
“When, in February 1946, Trygve Lie was elected Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, he proved a suitable tool of the imperialists in further- 


ing their policy of forming aggressive blocs and converting the United 
Nations into a branch of the U.S. State Department... . 

“He has placed his professional skill as a legal trickster and his exper- 
ience as an agent of the bourgeoisie in labor organizations at the service 


of American imperialism. 


“It need not be wondered at, therefore, that America’s ruling circles 
want to see him in the post of Secretary-General of the United Nations for 
another term. He is the right man for them, this Americanized Norwegian, 
this small-time businessman, to whom there is no God but Wall Street, and 
Truman is its prophet.”—New Times (Moscow), November 1, 1950. 
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UDD SCHULBERG’S novel, The Dis- 
iy enchanted, is climbing the best- 
seller lists—so | suppose one should 
treat it with respect. And, except as 
a novel, I am willing to grant it a 
certain amount of importance. As a 
piece of fiction, it is — despite its 
favorable reviews—plainly a failure. 
It fails from the start in its most 
important aspect. The characters are 
patched together of rags and tatters. 
Many of these rags gathered from 
among the sayings of the Depres- 
sion decade have a fine, Christmas- 
tree glitter. But they never coalesce 
into a human being. 

Though it fails as a novel, how- 
ever. Schulberg’s work is worth talk- 
ing about as a contribution to Amer- 
ican history. Perhaps the contribu- 
tion is more apparent than real. At 
any rate, the man tackles one of our 
old problems. Even if he fails to find 
the solution—or even point the way 
to one—-he does clearly state the case 
for us. 

The story, as everyone knows, is 
about F. Scott Fitzgerald. Fitzgerald 
was one of the literary stars of the 
naive 1920s. Toward the end of the 
1930s, when he was well on his way 
down and out, Schulberg collabo- 
rated with him on a movie that re- 
quired attendance at the Dartmouth 
snow carnival. The whole adventure 
ended disastrously. 
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By William E. Bohn 


Nothing Fails 
Like Success 


Schulberg has transferred this se- 
tries of events to his novel. detail by 
detail. The hero, Manley Halliday, is 
so thinly disguised that the change 
of name serves little purpose. In part, 
the failure of the talented and charm- 
ing author is accounted for by the 
contrast between the decades. The 
°20s were naive, adolescent, credu- 
lous: the “30s were tough. realistic, 
skeptical. The old formulas wouldn’t 
work. 

But the tragedy of the artist is only 
partly explained on this basis. Again 
and again, the two men_ identify 
Halliday’s (or Fitzgerald’s) tragedy 
as one instance of a common Ameri- 
can failing. Quite aside from the con- 
trast between 1925 and 1935. our 
writers are said to be subject to some 
withering dementia praecox which all 
too often lays them low. 

It must be acknowledged that there 
is something in the charge. Over the 
years. | can recall among my friends 
a number who have written one good 
book—and then have gone sliding 
down hill. I have often wondered in 
this column: Why is it that in Eng- 
land, France or Germany authors 
seem more commonly to lead lives of 
steady improvement and increasing 
success? And I have never pretended 
to find a satisfactory answer. 

Schulberg’s hero has this problem 
constantly on his mind. Under the 
inspiration of a couple of drinks in 
a nightclub, hotel room or sleeping: 
car, he is pretty sure to come back 
to it: “Your high mortality on writ- 
ers that goes on all the time in 
America, y know why? ... American 
idea of success. Nothing fails like 


success. Write one best-seller here, 
one hit play, one Big Success. Do 
one thing, get rich ’n’ famous. 
Writers get caught up in American 
system. Ballyhoo. Cocktail parties. 
Best-seller list. Worship of success.” 

A few pages later: “American 
writers. Here they come—there they 
go .. . ’Merican writers, full 0’ 
promise, tremendous promise; when 
they die still promising. Can’t seem 
to keep their promises... . 

“Know why?” 

“I think I do,” said Shep (Schul- 
berg, the interlocutor), “their unreal- 
istic approach to... .” 

“Oh, I read Granville Hicks, too. 
Trouble with all our American writ- 
ers is they never read Marx. Boosh- 
wah. Banana oil. Baloney. Reason’s 
economic, all right. But more compli- 
cated. Writer starts as rebel. Hits out 
at his own roots. Spoon River. Sauk 
Center. Pottsville Country Club - 
wherever it is. Book’s a success 
writer's like a race horse—moves up 
in class. Gets money. Goes away— 
New York 
things he doesn’t know — shoulda 
stayed home. Stayed put. Stood in 
bed. That’s trouble with ’Merican 
writers. Most of °em. Success uproots 
’em. Isolates “em. Europe, a book is 
a book, a leaf o° literature. America, 
a book’s a commodity, even the hon- 
est book, if it clicks, if it goes over 
big. Maybe lucky thing about Faulk- 
ner. Never went over big. Just a 
few thousand read ’im and know 
Bill stays put. Writes 
people he knows, and his old man 


- Europe — starts writing 


what he is. 


knew. and his old man. Sense o’ past. 
Sense o° place. Sense o’ roots.” 

All of this, of course, provides no 
basic explanation. The American 
writer, we are told, is less completely 
the artist than is the European. He 
is more like an athlete, a salesman, 
a manufacturer bent on getting up 
in the world. There is something in 
this statement of contrast. But as to 
why things are so—of that Halliday- 
Fitzgerald-Schulberg never drops a 
hint. Some nice long day, when 
other matters are not too pressing, 


it will be worth looking into. 





HOSE WHO DISCUSS the question, 
teas Germany be rearmed?” 
often forget that the question has al- 
ready been partially answered—in 
the Soviet zone. Although at Prague 
recently the Cominform states op- 
posed “remilitarization,” the Volks- 
polizei, or “people’s police,” of the 
East zone now numbers 400,000. And 
of these, more than half are trained 
for combat and carry heavy arms not 
needed for police duty. So the ques- 
tion is really, “Should the part of 
Germany which cooperates with the 





GENERAL Erich von Ludendorff—Are we 


“inviting a dangerous political situation?” 


West be put in a position to defend 
itself against the East German Com- 
munist army?” 

The Foreign Ministers’ meeting in 
September answered this question 
affirmatively, but did not go very far. 
It authorized the increase of West 
Germany’s police force by 30,000. 
Since this increase obviously does 
not provide substantial security for 
Germany or Europe against Commu- 
nism, it is likely that this force was 
authorized as a nucleus to be expand- 
ed later. 

Those who support these develop- 
ments like to dwell upon the analogy 


Caru J. FRIEDRICH is a professor of 
pro, 
government at Harvard and author of 


The New Image of the Common Man. 


By Carl J. Friedrich 





DON'T 


REARM GERMANY — 


of Korea. They say we must prevent 
a repetition of our experience in 
Korea. But the Korean experience 
does not apply to Germany for a 
variety of reasons: 

1. We did not have an army in 
Korea. Most authorities agree that 
the withdrawal of U.S. troops from 
Korea was the sine qua non of the 
Korean Communist aggression. But 
we do have an army in Western Ger- 
many. It is small, but it is already 
being expanded and will be expand- 
ed still further when America event- 
ually—and inevitably—rearms. 

2. The Korean republic was sur- 
rounded by Communist states—Com- 
munist China, Communist North 
Korea, and Soviet Manchuria. The 
German Federal Republic, on the 
other hand, is bounded principally 
by democratic allies like France, 
Benelux and Austria. 

3. Western Germany has a gen- 
uine popular government, supported 
by a large, politically-conscious ma- 
jority and responsive to popular and 
parliamentary pressures. The South 
Korean regime lacked such backing. 

Precisely these last two points raise 
the most serious doubts concerning 
any policy of rearming Germany—as 
contrasted with a policy of arranging 
for the participation of Germans in 
European defense, subject to Euro- 


REARM 
EUROPE 


pean rather than German political 
control (which is substantially the 
proposal of France). For the prob- 
lem of German defense is primarily a 
political, not a military problem. 
But in political terms, it is my 
opinion that the defense and secur- 
ity of Western Europe cannot be 
achieved except by the unification of 
Europe. A unified Europe, with a uni- 
fied European army, would enable 
German contingents to participate in 
the common defense on a scale pro- 
portionate to Germany’s interest in 
the common defense. Rearming Ger- 
many before or without creating a 
unified Europe would be a major 
blunder, both for specifically German 
and generally European reasons. 


DEMOCRATS OPPOSED 


I believe it to be most unrealistic 
to ignore the fact that those elements 
in Germany who can be depended on 
most for effective international co- 
operation are opposed to rearming 
Germany as a separate entity. [For 
the views of Ernst Reuter and others, 
see THE New LEapDER, September 
16.] We cannot rearm Germany when 
the Germans refuse to be rearmed. 
The West German constitution pro- 
vides that “no one may be compelled 
against his conscience to perform 
military service as an armed com- 
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SLATED TO HEAD NEW GERMAN ARMY?—Top candidate for head of revived German army 
is tank general Heinz Guderian (left), who joined Hitler’s general staff after the July 20 


bomb plot. U. S. advocates of German rearmament think he is “best” of German generals. 


batant.”’ Since popular feeling against 
war is strong in Germany, there is no 
prospect of any change of this con- 
stitutional provision. Therefore, any 
program for rearming the Germans 
will have to appeal to volunteers. 

Those who have bothered to find 
out the attitude of the younger Ger- 
man generation report that most 
young Germans would volunteer only 
for a European army and defense. 
They are deeply troubled (as | dis- 
covered myself while teaching in 
Germany this summer) by the pros- 
pect of serving under German mili- 
tary leaders alone. They do not trust 
the political judgment of German 
generals. [For news of their recent 
activities, see Melvin J. Lasky’s 
article in THE New Leaper, Novem- 
ber 6.] 

At the Nuremberg trials, the West- 
ern allies made a determined effort to 
show the culpability of the German 
army and its high command. In fact, 
we decreed capital punishment for 
some of these men. The idea behind 
the trials was to uproot militarism in 
Germany, and make it clear to every- 
one in Germany who was willing to 
listen that the militarist tradition 
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was the crux of German as well as 
world misfortunes. Should we com- 
plain if this lesson, combined with 
the destruction of their cities and the 
expulsion of millions of refugees, 
has made many Germans skeptical of 
war and distrustful of military men? 


OFFICER CORPS' RETURN 


A German army means the inevit- 
able return of the officer corps to a 
position of great power and political 
influence. If you organize a military 
force on any scale, you have to face 
the fact that it is a highly technical 
instrumentality requiring the services 
of specialists. You have to have an 
officer corps. If, therefore, you tell the 
Germans: “You must get an army,” 
you are inviting a dangerous political 
situation. The very people who have 
been pilloried as militarists would be 
brought back to a position where they 
could decide the country’s political 
future. 

I think it is most important to 
allow the political education involved 
in defeat and demilitarization to take 
root in Germany. If the Germans to- 
day say: “We do not want a German 
army, we will fight for the security 


of Europe,” I think we should be 
glad that anti-militarist sentiment has 
grown to that extent. 

Many people assume genuine secur- 
ity can be produced overnight, and 
think German rearmament is the an- 
swer. But if you are confronted by 
200 Soviet divisions, it won’t help 
much to give Germany twenty divi- 
sions, if that were feasible. Some 
people are talking about forty divi- 
sions (twice the strength of the pres- 
ent U.S. armed force). But when you 
ask who is going to equip forty Ger- 
man divisions, where the material is 
going to come from, they have no 
answer. The German armament in- 
dustry has been destroyed, and Ger- 
man civilian industry is still recover- 
ing. America’s armament industry is 
working as hard as it can to equip 
the growing American rearmament 
effort, and to assist the British and 
French. There simply isn’t the equip- 
ment for forty German divisions. And 
it is not a good idea to talk in terms 
of divisions you cannot equip. 

If, therefore, you say: “All right, 
let’s talk about ten divisions,” you 
have not provided Germany with 
security, and you may have frighten- 
ed a good part of Europe, East and 
West. Without substantially defend- 
ing Europe, you will have made the 
people of the Soviet orbit come a 
little closer to their masters because 
of their memory of Nazi occupation. 
You will have antagonized the 
French. And you will have contribut- 
ed nothing to the rebuilding of Ger- 
man democracy. 

To conclude, the Germans should 
be allowed to participate in the de- 
fense of Europe. But the organization 
of their participation depends on the 
unification of Europe. For only by 
unifying Europe can we safely risk 
the grave political dangers involved 
in rearming the Germans. Let us not 
say: “Rearm Germany,” but rather: 
“Let us rearm the Germans.” In say- 
ing this, let us be guided by the in- 
sight of French and German leaders 
who, when they agree, are more 
likely to be right than we can pos- 
sibly be, looking on from afar. 





By Sol Sanders 


It takes ninety-one years 
of Indo-Chinese history 


to explain 


WHY 








HO CHI MINH AND BAO DAI—WILL THERE BE A ‘THIRD FORCE’? 


They Fight in VIETNAM 


HANOI 
HE INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER of the present war in 
Indo-China is obvious to anyone. The close links be- 
tween the rebel Vietminh and the Communist regimes in 
Moscow and Peking. together with Anglo-American sup- 
port of the French armies and the French-sponsored Bao 
Dai government in Vietnam, have made this region a 
cockpit of the worldwide struggle between Communism 
and democracy. 

To find the sources of the present conflict among the 
Vietnamese themselves. however. one must delve consid- 
erably deeper than the five years of turmoil since the war. 
For while it is true that many or even most politically lit- 
erate Vietnamese support the rebel regime of Ho Chi 
Minh, there is a considerable section of opinion-— both 
within the Bao Dai government and outside it—-that fears 
Vietminh rule, which it equates with Communism. 

French encroachment on the Empire of Annam (“Land 
of Peace”) began with the establishment of a protector- 
ate over Cochin-China, the southernmost of the three 
“kys” or states of Vietnam. in 1859. When the French 
arrived, they found a fairly orderly, centralized rule un- 
der the emperor at Hué. It was the royal family which 
continued to oppose French domination for the remaining 
vears of the nineteenth century, and the leader of the roy- 
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tional News Service and several American newspapers. 


alist movement, Ton That Thuvet. was not finally silenced 
by the French until 1912. 

The first nationalist movement in a modern sense arose 
in 1902 with the founding of an organization of secret 
societies whose chief purpose was to send students to 
foreign—especially Japanese—-schools to learn Western 
techniques useful in the struggle for national freedom. 
During this period, Cuong De. a cousin of Bao Dai who 
has lived in Japan for the past twenty years, organized 
the Vietnam Quang Phuc Hoi. the Organization for the 
Re-establishment of Vietnam. (Cuong De recently an- 
nounced his intention of returning to Vietnam to form 
a “third force” between Bao Dai and Ho Chi Minh, but 
the French allegedly refused him entry.) Also active in 
this organization was Nguyen Hai Than, who was vice 
president of Ho Chi Minh’s provisional government in 


1945 and is now living in exile in Hong Kong. 
FIGHT FOR INDEPENDENCE 


In 1907, the National Front or Dong Kuh Nghia Thue 
started to organize secret training schools for young na- 
tionalists in Hanoi. Following the imprisonment of 120 
members of the Front and execution of fourteen others 
in 1913, many nationalists escaped into China. In 1916, 
the French exiled the 16-year-old Emperor Duy Tan (an 
uncle of Bao Dai) for nationalist activity. The year 1923 
was marked by the attempted assassination of French 
Governor-General Merlin by a Vietnamese student. 
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The Communist International made its first appearance 
on the scene in 1924, when Ho Chi Minh, a veteran of 
the Communists’ 1920 Canton revolt in China who then 
went under the name of Nguyen Ai Quoc, returned to 
Indo-China from France. The first Western-type political 
party was formed in 1927 by Nguyen Thai Hoc. The Na- 
tionalist party, as it was called, led a revolt against the 
French which ended in the execution of its leaders. Al- 
though unsuccessful, the uprising had repercussions 
throughout Vietnam and forced the French to declare 
martial law in the entire northern area. 

From 1931 to 1937, the brunt of the fight for inde- 
pendence was borne by the Quoc Dang Dang (an organ- 
ization whose Chinese character-letters are the same as 
those of the Chinese Kuomintang). The Quoc Dang Dang 
was particularly active in the area of Ha Tinh. a poverty- 
stricken province in Central Vietnam from which many 
of Vietnam’s nationalist leaders, including Ho Chi Minh, 
originally came. The French used modern weapons, in- 
cluding bombing planes, to break resistance during this 
period and, according to the nationalists. razed whole vil- 
lages in the process. 

In 1937, a major transformation occurred on the 
French political scene, with the emergence of the Popular 
Front government of the Socialist, Communist and Popu- 
lar Republican parties under Leon Blum. The French So- 
cialist and Communist parties were declared legal in Viet- 
nam for the first time, although nationalist organizations 
continued for the most part to function underground. 
However, the many attractive promises made to Vietnam 
were never fulfilled, and the ill-fated Blum government 
succeeded no better in solving the colonial problem in In- 
do-China that it did the problems of France. 


NATIONALIST INVASION 


After the defeat of France by the Nazis in 1940, exiled 
Vietnamese nationalists in southern China seized the op- 
portunity to assault the French border post of Langson. 
The invaders, who formed the Phuc Quoc Quan or Na- 
tional Army of Liberation. were crushed and their leader, 
Tran Trung Lap, a lieutenant in the French Army. was 
executed. Between 1940 and 1944, when the Vichyite gov- 
ernment of Indo-China under Admiral Delacroix co-op- 
erated with the Japanese. and during the actual Japanese 
occupation just before the end of the war. the nationalist 
movement was relatively inactive. However. a guerrilla 
movement, partly led by Ho Chi Minh and the Commu- 
nists. joined the Free French as soon as Russia was at- 
tacked and fought against the Japanese. 

During this period. the Japanese formed the Hoa Hao 
movement of orthodox Buddhists, which today represents 
about a million Cochin-Chinese in the south and has con- 
tributed one of the most efficient fighting forces in Indo- 
China to the battle against the Vietminh. The Cao Dai 
movement, a pre-war group purporting to be a synthesis 
of all world religions, which inaugurated its political ac- 
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tivity in 1943, also claims more than a million followers, 
chiefly in Cochin-China. 

In 1945, the Dai Viet Dan Chinh or Nationalist and 
Democratic Movement of Indo-China was formed under 
the leadership of Nguyen Tung Tam, Vietnam’s greatest 
writer and intellectual of this century. Largely a move- 
ment of anti-Communist. anti-colonial intellectuals, it re- 
ceived 70 of the 320 seats in the national assembly when 
Ho Chi Minh’s provisional government was formed in 
December, 1945. 

‘WITHIN THE FRENCH UNION’ 

The Vietminh (Viet Nam Doc Lap Dang Dong Minh 
or Union for the Independence of Vietnam), which is 
now leading the anti-French rebellion, was formed by the 
amalgamation of four groups: the Communists, many in- 
dividual members of the SFIO or French Socialist party, 
and the Democratic and Civie parties. Nguyen Tung Tam 


of the Dai Viet held the post of foreign minister in the 





original provisional government, and it was he who first 


represented the Vietnamese in the negotiations with 
French Commissioner Sainteny after the war. However, 
when Ho Chi Minh accepted the agreement of March 6, 
1946. giving Vietnam independence “within the French 
Union.” with the details to be worked out later, the Dai 
Viets broke away. 

The | ietminh later accused the French of violating the 
terms of this agreement, thereby precipitating the present 
civil war in 1946. The Dai Viets, however, offer another 
version of the affair. The Vietminh, they maintain, signed 
with the French because the treaty turned over complete 
control of the government to them, leaving the Dai Viets 
(who, it is generally conceded, were supported by the 
Chinese Nationalists then occupying the country north of 
the Sixteenth Parallel) at their mercy. As proof of French 
and Vietminh treachery. they cite the events of March 8, 
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VIETNAM CONTINUED 


1946, when marchers in a Dai Viet protest parade in 
Hanoi were fired upon and wounded by Vietminh police. 

The remnants of the Dai Viet, together with the former 
French colonial Vietnamese civil servants, today make up 
Bao Dai’s government. There is still a Dai Viet party, 
headed by Dr. Dang Van Sung, and Bao Dai’s foreign 
minister, Le Thang, is a member. The present Dai Viet 
is generally considered equivalent to the government 
party. Also supporting Bao Dai are the Phong Tran Quoc 





SAIGON AFTER A RAID BY PARTISANS OF THE VIETMINH 


Gia Bnh Dan or National Popular Movement, and the 
Viet Doan or Rally of Nationalist Parties, neither of 
whose political orientation differs from that of the Dai 
Viet in any essential respect. 

While there is no Catholic party in Vietnam, the 
Catholics constitute an important minority and take part 
in political movements as Catholics. However, there are 
none in the Bao Dai government at present. Bishop Le 
Huu Tu of Phat Diem, in south Tonking, was a member 
of Ho Chi Minh’s 1945 government, although he has been 


inactive politically of late. Another prominent Catholic, 
Ngo Dinh Diem, has been lecturing at the University of 
Chicago and is known to be close to American diplomatic 
circles. He is an ardent nationalist who is reported to 
have refused to enter the Bao Dai government. despite 
repeated offers, until the French make more concessions. 
The Vietminh, which fears Diem as a potentially strong 
independent leader, has denounced him as the American 
candidate for premier. 

Vietnam’s bishops are expected to meet in council this 
month to adopt a political line for the country’s two mil- 
lion Catholics. The outcome of this meeting will be im- 
portant for two reasons. In the first place, the Catholics 
control a number of strategic areas which they are cap- 
able of defending against heavy opposition if adequately 
supplied with arms. Secondly, Catholicism in Vietnam 
derives particular strength from the fact that it is largely 
a native movement, even though it was originally intro- 
duced by Portuguese and French missionaries. It is not 
uncommon in Vietnam to encounter priests who cannot 


speak a word of French. 
STILL A SYMBOL FOR PEASANTRY 


In a country where politics is largely a matter of per- 
sonalities, Bao Dai, the pro-French Chief of State, is the 
focal point of interest in Vietnam. And, in the face of a 
campaign of vituperation by the Vietminh and the left- 
wing French press (including the Socialists), Bao Dai 
still commands a large measure of support. Despite the 
wide publicity given to the seamier side of his private 
life, he exerts a strong attraction for the ignorant peasant, 
who still thinks of him as emperor, even though he ad- 
dicated in 1945; the nationalist, who seeks a symbol of 
national unity these days above all else; and the sophisti- 
cated Vietnamese, who realizes that the alternative to 
Bao Dai may well be incorporation of Vietnam in the ex- 


panding Soviet empire. 





NEVER-AGAIN DEPARTMENT 


A magazine in Munich, Germany, tackling the timely topic of a rearmed Germany, and obviously a little 


weary of politicians, diplomats and editorial writers, went out the other day to ask a few of the Wehrmacht’s 


former war heroes what they thought of German rearmament. 


“Their answers were unmistakable,” writes the magazine. ‘Those men who once wore Hitler Germany’s 


most outstanding military decorations (e.g., the Knight’s Cross or the Lron Cross), and who today are trying 


hard to establish a civilian existence for themselves, unanimously agree that they would rather face a difficult 


economic struggle than ever again accept another military command.” 
Said Herr Bertsch, a former tank commander and wearer of the Knight’s Cross with laurels, now a lin- 
gerie salesman: “I would rather sell embroidered tablecloths than ever drive another tank again. If the poli- 


ticians cannot prevent another war, I don’t want to be a ‘war criminal’ again.” 
Said former Major Foerster, now a riding instructor: “I will never voluntarily become a soldier again.” 
Said the former fighter pilot, Herr H., who shot down eight Allied bombers in one attack: ‘The old Major 


H. is dead—today, there remains only Herr H., the businessman.” 


Said law student Herr Kretschmer, a former submarine commander who spent six years in a British POW 


camp: “Wir machen nicht mehr mit (We won't do it any more).” 
Said Herr Klinke, a former major on the General Staff, now a business manager: “My first profession was 


a bad investment. I have lost all enthusiasm for its unproductiveness.” 
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By Daniel Bell 


On the Trail of 


N THIS IRREVERENT AGE (why else is there so much 
| idolatry?) my thoughts, at times, turn to filial piety. 
Who, any longer, pays respect to intellectual ancestors? 
We play a game, as Chesterton once observed, of “cheat 
the prophet.” We listen to the wise men and, after they 
are in their graves, forget. Except, of course, for those 
officially iconized. But these are so gilded that they have 
lost the patristic power to stir our thoughts. 

Not only ancestors but events of the past have lost 
their emotional charge. We have no memories. Mention 
in political debate a Moscow trial, or a Soviet-Nazi pact, 
and the response is a vacant stare or aimless shrug. Yet, 
without those memories, there is no heat to thaw out the 
ice age that grips us. 

It was in this mood that my attention turned to a man 

named Posadovsky—and the need to find out more about 
him. His name just skipped along the pages, once, of an 
article by Isaiah Berlin, the Oxford historian, that ap- 
peared in the April 1950 issue of Foreign Affairs, and 
then disappeared. Posadovsky asked a question, then the 
waves closed over him. But the question. . . . 
“... in 1903,” Mr. Berlin wrote, “there occurred an 
event which marked the culmination of a process which 
has altered the history of our world” Surely, a portentous 
beginning. “At the conference of the Russian Social 
Democratic party held in that year .. .,” Mr. Berlin con- 
tinued, “during the discussion of what seemed at first a 
purely technical question—how far centralization and 
hierarchical discipline should govern the behavior of the 
party—a delegate named Posadovsky inquired whether 
the emphasis laid by the ‘hard’ Socialists—Lenin and his 
friends—upon the need for the exercise of absolute 
authority by the revolutionary nucleus of the party might 
not prove incompatible with those fundamental liberties 
to whose realization Socialism, no less than liberalism, 
was Officially dedicated. He asked whether the basic min- 
imum civil liberties—‘the sacrosanctity of the person’— 
could be infringed and even violated if the party leaders 
so decided.” 

Extravagant as was Mr. Berlin’s topic sentence, he had 
capped it with a stunning climax. Posadovsky—here was 
a prophet. He was being promised Utopia and was asking 
whether it was not really Gehenna. 

Posadovsky was answered by Plekhanov, one of the 
founders of Russian Marxism, the teacher of Lenin, a 
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POSADOVSKY 


Who was the forgotten Russian who 


challenged Lenin back in 1903? 


leading philosopher of socialism. To Plekhanov, such a 
question must have seemed puerile. It smacked of neo- 
Kantianism with its abstract emphasis on the individual 


‘ 


as an end in himself. No, said Plekhanov, “speaking sol- 
emnly, and with a splendid disregard for grammer, Salus 
revolutiae suprema lex. Certainly, if the revolution de- 
manded it, everything—democracy, liberty, the rights of 
the individual—must be sacrificed to it.” Later, Plekhanov 
retreated from this position. But the retreat was a “weak- 
ness” in the man himself, not his Marxism. Ethics, even 
Kautsky had said, was class-bound; what other position 


was tolerable if all moral judgments are rendered only 





by “history” and the proletariat is the class which stands 


4 ao ” 
on its “agenda. 


ONLY A FEW TRACES 

Who, now, was this Posadovsky? He had asked a 
“fool’s” question and had received a mirthless answer; 
only later did we know how grim it was. And Posadovsky 
had gone, leaving only a trace in some sectarian debates. 
Such a fate was undeserved. History, wept Simone Weil, 
is the history of the victors. Who knows of the life of 
Carthage and Tyre? Posadovsky, too, was of the van- 
quished. But we, the remnant, should not leave him un- 
sung. So, on to the trail of Posadovsky. 

One evening at supper I asked my friend Sol Levitas, 
the indomitable Menshevik, the former vice-Mayor of 
Vladivostok, if he knew of Posadovsky. Obviously, the 
name was a pseudonym; such was the practice at secret 
revolutionary gatherings, especially those under the sur- 
veillance of the Russian Okhrana. Moreover, the name 
does not reappear in any subsequent accounts of political 
events in Russia. Levitas, never the one to dally with 
such idle scholarly speculations, took the editor’s way out. 
“It was probably a mis-spelling,” he said, “or a typo- 
graphical scramble.” A Russian ‘P’, he mused, as if this 
were only some casual B for Botticelli game: “P—Pot- 
ssov, yes Potresov, that was whom Berlin meant.” But this 
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POSADOVSKY co.cc 


was not even good pilpul. “Levitas,” I said, “Potresov 
was a co-member with Lenin on the editorial board of 
Iskra in 1903. He would not have asked such a question. 
He is not Posadovsky. Let us call up some of the Men- 
shevik savants and find out.” 

Levitas went to the phone, and returned wide-eyed. “] 
spoke to Solomon Meyrovitch.” he said, “and Solomon 
Meyrovitch says Posadoysky was—Trotsky!” 


DELICIOUS IRONY 


This was delicious irony. Trotsky to have asked the 
most portentous question in modern history and to have 
been the prime victim of the answer! Trotsky had, indeed. 
in the early years, opposed Lenin’s theory of the party. 
The fact had been skilfully used against him by the op- 
position in debates concerning the succession. In his later 
writings, Trotsky had “capitulated” on the question: 
“. .. there is no doubt.” he wrote in his autobiography. 
“that at that time I did not fully realize what an intense 
and imperious centralism the revolutionary party would 
need to lead millions of people in a war against the old 
order. . . . Revolutionary centralism is a harsh, impera- 
tive and exacting principle. It often takes the guise of 
absolute ruthlessness in its relation to individual mem- 
bers. to whole groups of former associates. It is not with- 
out significance that the words ‘irreconcilable’ and ‘re- 
lentless’ were among Lenin’s favorites.” 

And this was the man who less than thirty years be- 
fore the above words were written had questioned the 
centralization of the party. and had asked whether the 
“sacrosanctity of the person” would be requested. Trotsky 
was Posadovsky! 

\ gnawing doubt remained. For one thing, Berlin had 
begun his article with a quote from Trotsky at its head. 
(“Anyone desiring a quiet life has done badly to be born 
in the twentieth century.”) Surely Berlin, a careful 
scholar, would have checked the archives and noted the 
fact that Posadovsky was Trotsky. For another. there was 
an esthetic doubt. The irony was too neat. I decided to 
ask further. Other Menshevik scholars were enlisted in 
the search for Posadovsky’s identity. The minutes of the 





GOAL TO GO 


Soviet propaganda pictures American football as a capitalistic 
plot to whip the toiling masses into a “bestial” frame of mind 
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Those shrieks you hear of “downs” and “passes” 
Come from the throats of toiling masses 

Who, ranging upward, row on row, 

Applaud the brutal thugs below. 

Although they say it’s but a game, 

There’s martial meaning just the same. 

You'll notice, when the playing’s done, 


Some zealot always fires a gun. 


—Richard Armour 
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1903 Congress, I was told, had been published in Geneva 
in 1903. But the participants had not been identified by 
other than pseudonymous cloaks. A number of the Men- 
sheviks believed that Posadovsky was Trotsky. Mark V., 
I was informed, a well-known writer of Social-Revolution- 
ary persuasion, had written an article in the thirties in 
which he had identified Posadovsky as Trotsky. Some- 
how, still, | was unconvinced. 

Finally I called David Shub. the historian of Russian 
Bolshevism and Menshevism whose authoritative Lenin 
was published in 1948. “Posadovsky?” he cried, “I knew 
him well. He was an Irkutsk Jew named Mandelberg.” 
Here was an eyewitness. “In fact,” he continued, “be- 
cause of him I once was jailed.” 

“But how do you know Mandelberg was Posadovsky ?” 
I asked. “We were in the movement together,” he shouted. 
“Besides, when the Russian Communist party in the 
1930s republished the minutes of the 1903 Congress, it 
included the real names of the delegates and Posadovsky 
was identified as Mandelberg.” 


END OF THE TRAIL 


So, here was the end of the trail. 1 had found “Pos- 
adovsky,” and could pay my respects to him. Posadovsky 
was Victor Mandelberg, a Social Democrat, a Jew and a 
physician. After 1903, he had been arrested in Russia 
and exiled to Irkutsk, in eastern Siberia. Following a 
period of exile, he decided to remain in Irkutsk, prac- 
ticing his profession. 

In 1907, Mandelberg was elected to the Second Duma, 
from Irkutsk, as a Menshevik deputy. During the voting 
the police sought to arrest him, fearing his influence. 
But when he was elected he stepped forth with parlia- 
mentary immunity. However. he didn’t possess that long. 
In Petrograd, where he went for the parliamentary ses- 
sions, he was indicted with Tseretelli, the leader of the 
Menshevik party, for “treason against the state.” An 
agent of the Okhrana had planted some forged docu- 
ments, purporting to show plans for an insurrection, in 
the papers of the Mensheviks, and the party leaders had 
been seized. Among Mandelberg’s possessions was found 
a communication from the Irkutsk Military Organization 
of the Social Democratic party, and the leaders of that 
group, including Shub, were jailed. 

Mandelberg had lived too long in the “civilized” sec- 
tion of Siberia to want to face the long winter night of 
Arctic exile. With some other Menshevik deputies, he fled 
to Switzerland, and there he remained until the Russian 
Revolution. Tseretelli was sentenced to hard labor, and 
freed by the February Revolution. 

After Bolshevism’s “relentless” conquest of power, 
Mandelberg and other Mensheviks again started the long 
road of exile. In the 1930s, unknown and almost for- 
gotten, Mandelberg went to Palestine where he died, little 
more than five years ago. So ends the story, but not the 


memory, of “Posadovy sky.” 
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Soybeans Go 
Cooperative 


BLOOMING PRAIRIE, MINNESOTA 

HOME-GROWN, farmer-owned co- 
A operative, operating on the 
principle of “if you can’t like ‘em, 
jine “em,” may show dairy farmers 
how to solve the butter-oleo contro- 
versy. It is a scientifically-construct- 
ed and prefabricated soybean vil- 
takes the 


farmer's soybeans, extracts the pre- 


processing plant which 
cious oil which is sold to oleomarga- 
rine manufacturers, and returns to 
the farmer highly nutritious soybean 
meal to be fed to his cows. Thus. the 
farmer finds himself producing both 
butter and oleo, and receiving the 
benefits of both processes. 

The first plant of this kind is lo- 
cated in Blooming Prairie. in the 
heart 
dairy country. Blooming Prairie is a 


of southern Minnesota’s rich 
tiny farm community which lives up 
to its name; its population as esti- 
mated by the 1950 census is 1.440. In 
the fifty-mile area around it grow 
one-fourth of the state’s soybeans 
now 12,500,000 bushels as compared 
with 500,000 bushels ten years ago. 
The farmers began growing soy- 
beans as a “money crop”-——and found 
themselves on the losing end of both 
soybean production (because they 
were at the mercy of the giant pri- 
vately-owned mills) and dairy pro- 
duction (inevitably bowing in defeat 
to expanding oleo). Moreover, when 
they sought to buy as cattle-feed the 
made from the 
the 


were paying fancy prices for it. in- 


high-protein soymeal 


very crop they grew farmers 
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cluding not only the private mill’s 
profit but high freight costs both to 
and from the processing plant. 

Two professors at Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames, lowa—-one of the more 


progressive agricultural schools in 


the nation—-set out to solve the prob- 
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a year (the new ADM soybean-pro- 
cessing plant at Mankato, Minne- 
sota, boasts of a 3,000,000-bushel an- 
nual capacity). In an era where big- 
ness is a byword, the Blooming 
Prairie co-op seems lost. 

Yet, the co-op’s virtue lies in its 
very Its member-farmers 
can truck their crop to the plant's 


smallness. 


scalehouse, wait while the beans are 
ground into meal and the oil extract- 
ed—and then pick up the soybean 
feed to truck back to the farm to be 
fed to The saving on 
meal alone has been estimated at 20 


their cows. 


cents a hundred pounds—$23,000 an- 
nually for the members of the Bloom- 
ing Prairie co-op. In addition, the 


pce” 








FROM AMERICA'S PRAIRIES, BETTER AND CHEAPER FOODSTUFFS 


lem. They were Dr. O. R. Sweeney 
and Dr. L. K. Arnold. chemical en- 
gineers with a deep interest in agri- 
cultural progress. After 11 years of 
research, they came up with the an- 
swer: a simall-sized oil extraction 
plant, within the resources of the or- 
dinary farm co-operative community, 


which could compete successfully 
with the giant mills. 

Prairie rep- 
$200,000— 


peanuts when compared with the cap- 


The plant at Blooming 
resents an investment of 


italization of firms like the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. of Minneapolis. 
Its capacity is only 250,000 bushels 


co-op can sell its soybean oil dir- 
the 
eliminating the private middleman 


ectly to oleo manufacturer 
from this transaction. 

The idea of a self-owned soybean 
processing plant. located within 
trucking distance of the farm where 
the crop is grown. has excited the 
imagination of the farmers in this 
the 


prove efficient enough to compete 


area. If process continues to 
with the giant industrial operations 
(as it has shown itself to be), it may 
prove revolutionary in its effect on 
our family-sized agricultural econ- 


omy. 
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Stalin also has to make the choice: 


ASIA 


By David J. Dallin 


(Second of two articles) 

HE RECENT ELECTIONS constitut- 
TT a clear popular mandate to 
Congress to pay more attention hence- 
forth to the Far East and to correct 
the grave mistakes of recent years in 
America’s Asian policy. This national 
decision was an exceedingly wise 
one—wiser, in fact, than the average 
voter realized. 

The same issue that confronts the 
Government and people of the 
United States—East or West, Asia or 
Europe?—exists as well for the 
Kremlin, just as it did for the Tsars 
whenever they were seized by the itch 
to move across established frontiers 
and expand into foreign lands. Of 
course, Stalin has never recognized 
any intrinsic necessity for making 
this choice; up to 1948 he was ad- 
vancing simultaneously in Europe and 
in Asia. In the last two years, how- 
ever, fundamental developments have 
taken place. 

In Europe, Stalin has found him- 
self forced to retreat in Berlin and 
Greece, and to acquiesce in the emer- 
gence of an independent Communist 
regime in Yugoslavia. In Asia, on 
the other hand, a series of signal 
Soviet in- 
Malaya, 


Logically, 


carried 
China, 


Indo-China. 


triumphs have 
fluence deep into 
Burma and 
therefore. the Far East is today a 
more attractive locale than Europe 
for a Communist offensive. 

At present, Stalin’s 
Europe are lying in ambush 


forces in 


an am- 
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or 





EUROPE? 


Which theater of operations will pay off best? 


The question is keeping Kremlin lights burning 


bush from which they may spring at 
any moment, depending on the vigor 
with which the West rearms. In Asia, 
however, they are already attacking 
with constantly mounting intensity. 
The United States Government long 


RED FOREIGN CHIEF CHOU EN-LAI 
failed to recognize the symptoms in 
this shift of emphasis. Now the grave 
events in Korea have driven home the 
shortcomings of past American policy 
and sharply outlined our future 
course. 

The Korean Communists, fighting 
alone, have suffered defeat and been 
forced to call upon a stronger ally. 
Communist China will meet the same 
fate at the hands of the United Na- 
tions forces, and it, too. will have to 


cry for help. At this juncture, will 





the Soviet Union acknowledge the de- 
feat of Communism in Asia, with all 
that implies? Or will it stake all on a 
mighty gamble and launch the Third 
World War? Or, alternatively—and 
this is more in keeping with Stalin’s 
personality and the tactics of Stalin- 
ism—will it try to operate with “vol- 
unteers” for whose actions Moscow 
will disclaim any direct 
sibility? 


If the decision is for war, the ques- 


resp¢ n- 


tion will arise once again: East or 
West, Asia or Europe? Even in an 
open war, with every frontier ablaze, 
it will be impossible for the belliger- 
ents to conduct operations with equal 
intensity in every part of the world. 
Great 
necessary as to which theater shall re- 


strategic decisions will be 
ceive top priority. What blueprints 
are lying in General Staff headquar- 
ers in Moscow no one can say. How- 
ever, it is by no means too soon—if 
anything, it is late in the day—for 
this country to train its sights upon 
the issues which may assume a tragic 
immediacy in the not-too-distant 
future. 

Within the larger framework of 
the U.S.S.R., the Soviet Far East has 
its own special strengths and weak- 
nesses. Primary among the latter- 
and most obvious—is the enormous 
distance separating the Eastern re- 
gion from Russia’s European heart. 
With the outbreak of war, the Siber- 
ian and Manchurian railroads will be 
disrupted by enemy aviation, and sea 
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transport will be made impossible. 
The only means of communication 
remaining between Moscow and the 
Eastern war theater will be an in- 
effectual airlift. Thus, to all intents 
and purposes, the Soviet Far East 
will be isolated and obliged to wage 
war chiefly with its own resources. 

Alerted to these difficulties by the 
border conflicts with Japan in the 
1930s, the Kremlin has sought to de- 
velop the East at a furious pace. New 





will be available to eject all the 
Western forces now in Korea. Against 
200,000 UN 
Chinese-Korean Axis will be able to 
throw in a million, of which half will 
be well-equipped Russians. The vic- 


troops, the Soviet- 


tory, to be sure, will be only a tem- 
porary, inconclusive one. But even 
the lure of a temporary triumph, of 
humiliating the American “imperial- 
ist invaders” and hurling them into 
the sea, will be tremendously tempt- 
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cities sprang up, new industries were 
created, and the population was in- 
creased through compulsory migra- 
tion. An army, at times estimated at 
almost a million men, was stationed 
in the region, with large stores of 
war material. Nevertheless, in time 
of war enemy aviation, striking from 
Japanese bases, will be able to wreak 
swift destruction upon Russia’s only 
four major cities in the Far East, to- 
gether with their industries. Soviet 
airpower will retaliate with raids on 
Japan, but this will not alter the out- 
come of a war in which Japan will 
necessarily play only a minor role. 
On the credit side, the Soviet Far 
East possesses one great advantage: 


if Moscow decides on direct inter- 


vention, more than enough troops 
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ing to Stalin and his Asian satraps. 
In analyzing the possibility of a 
Soviet attack in 


factor must also be taken into ac- 


Asia, an additional 


count: the traditional attitude of the 
Russian people toward Far Eastern 
questions. 

To the Russians, the Far East has 
always been a remote, little-known 
region. Although for sixty years a 
goal of Russian imperialist expan- 
sion, neither Korea nor Manchuria 
has ever aroused particularly warm 
feelings among the people or any 
spontaneous longing for their an- 
nexation. 

Forty-five years ago, Russia fought 
a war against Japan, in which Korea 
and Manchuria were the stakes. No 


war in Russia’s history ever evoked 


less patriotic enthusiasm. Defeatism 
was rampant not only among the left- 
wing parties but even in circles close 
to the Government: the people at 
large 
finally ended in a Russian defeat and 
had as a direct consequence the emer- 


were indifferent. The war 


gence of a powerful revolutionary 


movement which ultimately over- 
turned the Tsarist regime. 

Much the same thing occurred 
when the Soviet Union joined the 
Allied war against Japan in August 
1945. In 


patriotic fever that had gripped it in 


marked contrast to the 
the last two years of the war with 
Germany, the Russian people greeted 
the intervention against Japan with 
notable coolness. The army obeyed 
orders, of course, but who can tell 
what might have happened had Japan 
not surrendered a scant six days after 
Moscow’s declaration of war? 

The outbreak of war in Europe 
means, almost automatically, a major 
role for Germany. with all that im- 
plies. Like most people in Western 
Europe. millions of Russians view 
with apprehension any revival of 
German military might. Poignant 
memories of recent date make anti- 
German feeling still a significant psy- 
chological factor, whereas anti-Jap- 
anese sentiment hardly exists. 

To the extent that the outcome of 
a future war depends on the mood of 
the Russian people, the Far East is 
clearly the least favorable theater of 
war for the Soviet Government. The 
average Russian will not respond to 
appeals and slogans centering upon 
Korea and Manchuria, and the in- 
evitable military setbacks might well 
have dire consequences. 

The part of wisdom from _ the 
Kremlin’s point of view is to swallow 
Korea with the 
best possible grace and thereby cut 
its losses. Should it decide instead to 


its humiliation in 


risk all in order to restore the luster 
to its fading prestige. however, a 
chain reaction may well result whose 
last link will spell disaster for the 
Soviet dictatorship. (Wr. Dallin has 
left for Europe. His column will be 
resumed December 11.) 
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HE LABOR MOVEMENT is really moving through a 
Ticcctncet evolntionary process. Union-management 
relationships are changing so rapidly that labor lawyers 
and labor economists hesitate to write books on the sub- 
ject for fear that they will automatically become dated. A 
new and still nebulous body of law is evolving, with the 
aim of regulating the relations of labor and management 
toward each other and toward the public: and the out- 
come of this strategic economic development is bound to 
determine for a long time the structure, efficiency and 
equitability of our economic system. 

Although the fundamental traditions and liberating 
purposes of the labor movement remain essentially the 
same, the changing institutional pattern of power and 
the increasing social effects of union activities have so 
altered the operational situation that new methods and 
functions—and a keen ethical sense of social respon- 
sibility——are required of union leadership today. 


ROUGH-AND-TUMBLE GLADIATORS 


In the old days, labor leaders were like gladiators. 
locked in rough-and-tumble combat with stubborn em- 
ployers, most of whom refused to bargain collectively 
until forced to do so. Blocked by the restrictive provisions 
of an antiquated legal code, these early labor leaders had 
to fight relentlessly for every gain, generally without 
benefit of legal support. and sometimes in derogation of 
arbitrary legal formalities. This extremely adverse situa- 
tion bred its type: the belligerent, strong-headed. leather- 
lunged fellow with heavy jaw and bulging muscles, whom 
some have since deemed it fashionable to stereotype and 
ridicule. But without the fighting qualities and courage 
of the old-line labor leader. trade unionism would never 
have progressed. 

With few exceptions. the old-fashioned labor leaders 
have grown up with the labor movement and have adjust- 


ed themselves to the modern era by developing a wider 
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By Walter G. O’ Donnell 


What's 
With Labor 


The labor leader, observes Walter G. O'Donnell, is 
no longer the rough-and-tumble gladiator of old but a 
more socially conscious and softer-spoken man. The 
question is: 1s the labor leader measuring up to the new 
responsibilities which the vastly increased economic pow- 
er of the trade unions has vested in him? Are unions, to 
make the question more concrete, as wide-awake to the 
needs, interests and sympathies of the community in gen- 
eral as are employers groups? The latter, Mr. O'Donnell 
reports, are going to great lengths in utilizing scientists 
and public relations specialists to inculcate the public 
with their point of view. And labor, he notes, if it is to 
gain the support of public opinion—and particularly if it 
means to become a potent political force in the nation 


social vision and concomitant new methods. Among them 
there is now a more sensible appreciation for the public 
consequences of union activities. Keeping in mind that 
organized labor is still a minority of the working force, 
and that attention is directed to every public move made 
hy a labor leader, the importance of breeding a new kind 
of labor leadership-—one that is socially acceptable, 
dynamic, and can see beyond the immediate interests of 
the union membership-—becomes obvious. It is only by 
being something more than a leader of labor that the 
modern union official can further the purposes of trade 
unionism and extend its constructive influence into the 
affairs of the community. 

The changed situation vis-d-vis the trade unions, in 
which problems of increasing complexity and scope are 
constantly arising, is producing a new type of labor 
leader. Some of his features are already evident. He 
possesses well-controlled fighting qualities, moral cour- 
age. quiet persistence, a flexible intelligence. Soft-spoken 
and cool in debate, he is usually armed with legal logic. 
with the facts of economics. and with up-to-date psycholo- 
gical techniques for guiding group activity. 

Thanks to New Deal legislation, organized labor is 
no longer as frustrated by hoary legal statutes as it once 
was, nor so completely the outcast of the courts. Protec- 
tion of the right to organize and bargain collectively 
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Wrong 
Leadership 


must do likewise. Mr. O’Donnell’s ideas and suggestions— 

developed in two articles of which this is the first—are 
given added cogency by the results of the November 7 
elections, which indicate that the American labor move- 
ment has a long road to travel before it can become politi- 
cally effective. 


Walter G. O'Donnell, who appears in THe NEw 
LEADER for the first time, is a member of the Department 
of Economics of Columbia University. He formerly 
taught a course in Labor Problems at Florida State Uni- 
versity. An active participant in the labor movement. he 
has been a delegate to the Cleveland Federation of Labor 
and Ohio State Federation of Teachers (both AFL) and 
a labor columnist. 


as provided in the Wagner Labor Relations Act (before 
Taft-Hartley) and the Norris-LaGuardia Act, and in re- 
lated legislation restricting the use of the injunction in 
labor disputes and exempting unions from the anti-trust 
laws—-have given labor a workable measure of equalized 
legal and economic influence with management. As a re- 
sult, collective bargaining, one of the most essential 
institutions of free enterprise. has grown more effective 
as a means of improving the conditions of the working- 
man and the processes of industrial coordination. 


THE NEW PATTERN 


Through the years of economic recovery and war. 
labor and management became more cooperative, and 
trade-union membership grew in numbers and in power. 
But the new pattern of more fairly balanced power be- 
tween labor and capital, however workable, appeared of- 
fensive to certain managerial interests which had become 
accustomed to a continual preponderance of power on 
their side. Instead of being satisfied with an orderly up- 
and-down movement of counterbalancing but cooperative 
forces, management wanted the teeter-totter always tipped 
in its favor, and every time the weight of organized labor 
put management “up in the air” it yelled for help against 
the growing power of labor. This reaction culminated in 
the Taft-Hartley Act—which impartial economists, arbi- 
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traturs and legal experts who have observed the actual 
effects of it on collective bargaining agree has impeded, 
confused and disrupted the orderly processes of bargain- 
ing, and has reduced labor relations more and more to a 
problem for litigation and decision by courts and gov- 
ernmental agencies. In short. the Taft-Hartley Law and 
similar types of state laws are pushing labor relations 
into “statism” and unions into politics—with a vengeance. 

Not only has the legal status of labor improved over 
what it was many years ago, but its economic strength 
has grown because key segments of the economy are so 
well unionized that labor’s decisions, demands and 
achievements are affecting the whole structure of our 
interdependent economic society. This explains the new 
widespread interest in labor, and motivates the growing 
social responsibility of labor leaders. No longer can in- 
dividuals or groups afford to act in economic affairs as 
if they alone exist; at times, true, their interests may co- 
incide with the general welfare—but on other occasions 
group demands may require modification or self-restraint 
to accommodate larger social needs. The strategy of the 
labor movement should embrace the broadest interests of 
society, working toward full employment at high levels 
of production under relatively stable conditions favorable 


to the creative effort and welfare of all. 


A VITAL FUNCTION 


Labor relations are no longer a gladiatorial contest be- 
fore an amused but disinterested public, but are a most 
vital function in our economic structure which, when dis- 
rupted, can profoundly affect the social and economic 
fabric of the nation. Such disruption may involve the 
chronic indigestion produced by obsolete building codes 
or the acute paralysis of a general strike. However, no 
one can expect an economic system to function pain- 
lessly, and some disturbances—even strikes in public 
utilities and the civil service—being symptoms of deeper 
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LABOR CONTINUED 


disorders and injustices, may warrant a collective with- 
holding of labor services as a last resort. 

If the decisions of labor unions are to be made with 
reference to the interests of society at large, it is import- 
ant that their membership as well as their leadership have 
an understanding of economics and other social sciences 
in addition to a practical grasp of immediate problems. 
Thoughtful unionists should, for this reason, consider 
the need for establishing a National Labor Institute to 
train labor leaders scientifically. Most institutions of 
higher learning conduct special courses for the training 
of industrial and business personnel, but very few pro- 
vide facilities for educating young men for the difficult 
responsibilities of labor leadership. Yet the function of 
the leader of labor is rapidly becoming as vital as that 
of the businessman and industrial manager, and is likely 
to increase in importance as collective bargaining ex- 
pands in the direction of union-management cooperation. 
Education has always needed the support of the labor 
movement; now the labor movement needs the support 
of education. 

The nonpartisan “business unionism” of Samuel 
Gompers served to advance the labor movement during 
his heyday; but today, labor is in politics for keeps. The 
reason for this is clear. Labor made its greatest gains 
when formerly restrictive laws pertaining to its rights 
were reformed. When people in a movement which relates 
so directly to their personal welfare, as does labor, be- 
come convinced that government policy is the key to 
realizing the purposes of their movement, they are im- 
pelled to engage in politics on a partisan basis. More and 
more, labor-management issues are being transferred 
from the bargaining table to the realms of law and 
politics. 

SPECIALISTS NEEDED 

This legal-political process, from which a new labor- 
management pattern is evolving, requires of its partici- 
pants a great deal more than skill in collective bargaining 
or ability to exert organized pressure. In fact, the func- 
tions of labor leadership have so expanded that, in the 
larger locals, in the state and national federations, and 
in the national and international unions, these functions 
can be effectively performed only when distributed 
among specialists. The most a small local can do is 
choose leaders versatile enough to meet the new demands 
of an efficient, modern union; but even on the local level 
it has become necessary to organize auxiliaries such as 
educational, public relations and political action com- 
mittees. A rapidly growing segment of labor, aware of iis 
enlarged social, economic and political responsibilities, is 
providing specialized services to fulfill those responsibili- 
ties efficiently. More than 50 national and international 
AFL unions have an Educational Director, a Research 
Director, or both; nearly all the large CIO unions are 
similarly staffed. Most unions have a legal department, 
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and an increasing number are employing economists, 
statisticians, public relations directors and specialists in 
workers’ education. 

The labor leader in this age of specialization, fully 
aware of his new scope, is more than a representative of 
the interests of his union—he is also an executive who co- 
ordinates and directs a staff of specialists who assist him 
in administering union policy. In his capacity as execu- 
tive he embraces the functions of an entrepreneur, a 
salesman and a statesman. The labor leader who tries to 
perform the whole job of union administration himself 
will either do it poorly or kill himself trying to do it 
well; even an outstanding labor leader would have to 
neglect, say, public relations, education and research in 
order to attend to pressing matters like grievances, con- 
tracts and organization drives. A function like political 
action alone is not merely a problem in how to organize 
union members for effective political expression of their 
interests; it is also a matter of preparing the workingman 
for acts which will extend his influence further into the 
community, and of securing the support of non-labor ele- 
ments for policies designed to improve the general wel- 
fare. Successful political action, in this broader sense, in- 
volves marshalling the services of experts in public 
relations, workers’ education and economic research— 


areas Where labor is most in need of improvement. 


RECONCILING INTERESTS 


Organized employers, in trade associations, chambers 
of commerce and manufacturers’ associations, are using 
the techniques of economics, education and public re- 
lations extensively to help them state their position on 
public issues in an effort to reconcile their interests with 
society’s. This approach is legitimate, and not always 
anti-labor; but unless it is balanced by other viewpoints 
equally well articulated, it may produce a strongly con- 
servative bias in the community and thus obstruct the 
labor movement’s progress. 

Evidence of this systematic drive on the part of em- 
ployers, which columnist Thomas L. Stokes has called 
the “conservative counter-revolution,” can be found on 
every side. Millions of dollars per month are being spent 
in a campaign to re-sell “the free enterprise system” to 
the American public. Of course, labor is for free enter- 
prise—but for everybody—and collective bargaining is 
one of the cornerstones of genuine free enterprise. But 
“free enterprise” is a phrase with many meanings and, 
unfortunately, for some whose fervor reaches fanatic pro- 
portions at mention of those holy words they mean free- 
booting. Interestingly enough, the “free enterprisers” are 
selling employers and business executives on the idea of 
getting out of their offices and into community life; as a 
result, some employers have even gone to as far as or- 
ganizing tours of schoolchildren and teachers through 
their plants. Organized labor might follow this example 


with profit. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE SAYING that man is a political 
wae is doubly true of Amer- 
icans. From the earliest days of the 
Republic, elections in most parts of 
the country have been hotly contest- 
ed and the results analyzed and cross- 
analyzed. It is thus very much in the 
American tradition to attempt now to 
point out some of the trends and con- 
sequences of our last national ordeal 
by ballot. 

Warned by the dismal experience 
of 1948, political commentators were 
notably chary with predictions this 
time. Two years ago, President Tru- 
man enjoyed a well-earned laugh at 
the expense of the pundits who were 
so sure he could not be re-elected 
that some wrote columns of copy 
telling the American people just what 
would happen when Mr. Dewey took 
over in the White House. This time, 
the tables were turned. It was the 
President who got out on the brittle 
limb of advance prediction by fore- 
casting a Democratic landslide. 

The Republican gain of twenty- 
eight seats in the House of Represen- 
tatives and five in the Senate is not 
unusual for a mid-term election. The 
significant surprises in the 1950 vote 
were the size of some of the majori- 
ties, the personalities involved in up- 
sets and the fact that a Republican 
upsurge coincided with a fairly high 
turnout of voters. 

The contest which unmistakably 
aroused the greatest national interest 
was that in Ohio. A 
effort was made to mobilize the labor 


tremendous 
vote against Senator Taft, and most 


observers predicted a_nip-and-tuck 
race between Taft and his Demo- 
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Post-election 
Stock-taking 


cratic opponent, State Auditor Joseph 
Ferguson. But when the votes were 
counted, Taft had won by a margin 
of 430,000 and carried 84 of the 
state's 88 counties, including some 
of the biggest industrial areas. 

There would seem to be two les- 
sons to be learned from this severe 
setback to labor-union political activ- 
ity. One is that a too exclusive 
“labor” label may do a candidate 
more harm than good, because it pro- 
vokes counter-organization on behalf 
of his opponent in a country with the 
largest middle class in the world. 

The second lesson of Taft’s victory 
is summed up in the old political 
adage: you can’t beat somebody with 
nobody. Taft is, after all, an out- 
standing figure in the Senate. He 
“Mr. Repub- 


lican,” to a definite philosophy of 


owes his nickname, 
government which he assiduously ex- 
pounded to every group of voters in 
Ohio who would listen to him. 

Had a man of the political and in- 
tellectual stature of Senator Paul 
Douglas of Illinois been the opposi- 
Taft’s 
spots would have been thoroughly 


tion candidate, vulnerable 
probed. The result might or might 
not have been different, but at least 
there would have been a high-level 
debate between two men of compar- 
able ability. But the spectacle of 
bumbling, well-meaning, good-heart- 
ed “Joe” Ferguson, a man who could 
scarcely open his mouth without vio- 
lating the rules of grammar, who was 
obviously destitute of independent 
ideas and whom his own supporters 
feared to pit in debate against Taft, 


simply did not impress the voters. 


The election results would indicate 
a moratorium on radical Fair Deal 
measures during the life of the new 
Congress. The swing of the pendulum 
was not as strong as in 1946, when 
the Republicans won majorities in 
both houses of Congress: but from 
the standpoint of political strategy, 
President Truman’s position may be 
less favorable than it was after 1946. 
Then, he could pin the responsibility 
for defeating his program on a “no- 
good, do-nothing” Republican Con- 
gress, whereas he can hardly use 
those epithets now about a Congress 
of which his own party is nominally 
in control. 

Many election results, notably the 
defeat of Senator Tydings in Mary- 
land and the lopsided victory of Rep- 
resentative Nixon over Helen Gaha- 
gan Douglas in the California Sena- 
torial race, reflect deep public impati- 
ence with a “soft” attitude toward the 
danger of Communist infiltration. 
And one of the unmistakable under- 
currents in the voting is the wide- 
spread feeling of vague, but nonethe- 
less real, dissatisfaction with the con- 
duct of foreign affairs, especially in 
the Far East. 

This may threaten the tenure of 
Dean Acheson as Secretary of State. 
However, the fears of a resurgence of 
isolationism which have been ex- 
pressed in Europe seem much ex- 
aggerated. Senator Taft has declared, 
not as a piece of “campaign oratory,” 
but in a post-election statement: 

“Only an idiot would be an isola- 
tionist today.” 

It may well be that the atmosphere 
in the new Congress will necessitate 
a closer examination of Europe’s will 
to unite and will to fight. And there 
will presumably be a more skeptical 
attitude toward appeasement schemes 
like that of turning Formosa over to 
Mao Tse-tung. But no pulling up of 
stakes and withdrawal of American 
power from Europe and Asia is in 
prospect. Even Henry Wallace does 
not seem to favor that any longer. A 
closer association of Republicans 
with foreign policy will strengthen, 


rather than weaken, our policy. 
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America’s Second Crusade. 
By William Henry Chamberlin. 


Henry Regnery. 372 pp. $3.75. 


Tus Is a bitter and unconvincing 
book, reflecting in its indigestible 
mixture of iconoclasm and disillusion 
the quaint cast of characters, includ- 
ing soap dreams about world govern- 
ment, “America First” nostalgia. and 
unqualified national sovereignty, that 
we identify on the Chicago stage with 
names such as those of Robert M. 
Hutchins and Robert R. McCormick. 
Mr. Hutchins—-we are not surprised 
to discover—is the Chairman of the 
Editorial Board of the publishers of 
this volume and at least one half of 
the contents of Mr. 
book is another re-hash of the 
“Chicago Tribune history of World 
War II” that has already been coy- 


Chamberlin’s 


ered in volumes by George Morgen- 
Beard. Once 


again, we are led through the same 


stern and Charles A. 


quotations from the Pearl Harbor 
hearings, Charles A. Lindbergh. Sen- 
ator Borah, questionable newspaper 
reports, and statements by Mr. Roose- 
velt’s political adversaries to prove 
that our entry into World War II 
was largely “the result of the initia- 
tive of the Roosevelt Administration.” 

Mr. Chamberlin 


space to “the charlatan quality of 


devotes much 
alarmists” who spoke of the menace 
to the United States of a possible 
Nazi victory. and he even intimates 
that Britain was responsible for the 
indiscriminate bombing of civilians. 
May the spirits of those who lost 
their lives in Warsaw and Rotterdam 
rest in peace. 

In Mr. Chamberlin’s view of his- 
tory, the primary thing that was 
wrong about Munich was the stub- 
born insistence of Britain upon going 
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Was World War II Inevitable ? 


Reviewed by Harry D. Gideonse 
Chairman of the board, Freedom House; 
President of Brooklyn College 


to war with Hitler when the aggres- 
sion against Prague was repeated 
against Warsaw, and he explicitly 
argues that “if Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh . . . had been President, the 
case for letting Hitler move eastward 
would have seemed much stronger in 


the Nazis had made a vassal out of 
Soviet Russia, and in which Hitler 
controlled Eurasia from the English 
Channel to Vladivostok, would be less 
of a menace to the United States than 
Stalin is now? 

And is it not also clear from the 
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THE NAZIS MASS IN OLYMPIC STADIUM: WHAT WAS ‘ALARMISM’' IN 1940? 


London and Paris.” Mr. Chamberlin 
even quotes quite unabashedly from 
some of Lindbergh’s most disgrace- 
ful speeches, including the much- 
criticized speech at Des Moines on 
September 11, 1941 in which the 
warmongers were identified as “the 
British, the Jewish and the Roosevelt 
Administration.” Assuming for a mo- 
ment that the logic of international 
power politics is correctly analyzed 
in Mr. Chamberlin’s book 


one of his strong points 


and it is 
is it plaus- 
ible to assume that a world in which 





history of the last five years, with 
the enormous appeal of the “appease 
Stalin” argument in France, in Eng- 
land and in the United States (all 
the way from Wallace to Stassen), 
that a “tough” policy with Stalin be- 
fore or immediately after Yalta would 
simply have strengthened the argu- 
ment that we never tried to “under- 
stand” the Russians? If Eisenhower 
had changed his marching orders 
after it became clear in Romania and 
in Poland that the Russians would 
not live up to their Yalta promises, 
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would not the provocation of a con- 
flict with Moscow have become a 
really effective electioneering slogan 
for the Wallaces of all the Western 
lands? Isn’t it clear that it is pre- 
cisely the failure’ of appeasment that 
helps to explain the present determin- 
ation of Western public opinion? 

Mr. Chamberlin is at his best in 
analyzing the devastating cost of 
such war slogans as Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“unconditional surrender” 
or the almost incredible moral. eco- 
nomic and political stupidity of the 
so-called Morgenthau plan. Even here 


he tends to assume that those who ad- 


formula, 


mired the main outlines of Mr. Roose- 
velt's war leadership were all un- 
critical admirers of every detail in 
the campaign. Those of us who criti- 
cized the Atlantic Charter because it 
held out the promise of unqualified 
national sovereignty after an historic 


experience that had identified it as 
“the villain of the piece,’ are not 
likely to be too greatly impressed 
with the novelty of this author’s 
demonstration that the Charter itself 
was another illusion. Mr. Chamberlin 
tends to argue as if we went to war 
to make a reality of the Charter, 
when the facts are that the Charter 
was drawn up after the war had be- 
gun as a political and psychological 
weapon. And although Mr. Chamber- 
lin is quick to quote anything that 
might in his judgment be regarded as 
part of the responsibility for our en- 
tering the war. he does not show 
equal diligence in conveying to his 
readers that many of these names 
could also be cited as early sources 
of criticism of the stupidity of our 
policy toward Germany. 
There are strong and 


chapters in this book. If Mr. Cham- 


trenchant 


berlin had “written off” his psychic 
losses in the pre-war period to con- 
centrate on his shrewd analysis of 
politics, on the weakness 
of American civilian and _ military 


power 


thought in its failure to recognize that 
a war serves to achieve a_ political 
purpose, and on the peculiar acute- 
ness of his insight in the diagnosis of 
all the West’s almost fatal tendency 
to apply a different yardstick to the 
sins of Moscow’s Quislings than we 
did to the Nazi “fifth column.” this 
might have been a more effective con- 
tribution toward the clarification of 
our present problems. All these good 
things are in the volume. but they are 
buried in a swamp of questionable 
history. and the average reader is 
likely to be so discouraged by the 
poor ore in the opening chapters that 
he will never get to the genuine “pay 
dirt” in the second half of the book. 
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Red Masquerade. 
By Angela Calomiris. 
Lippincott. 284 pp. $3.00. 


DURING THE SEVEN YEARS Angela 
Calomiris was serving as an under- 
cover agent for the FBI in New York 
City Communist party cells. she al- 
ways talked her way out of “situa- 
tions” before suspicion had taken 
shape in the comrades’ minds. Yet 
Miss Calomiris’ book is no cloak-and- 
dagger thriller. It is a straightfor- 
ward. month-to-month chronicle of 
what went on among the party’s little 
people from the time of the Stalin- 
Hitler Pact through the trial of “the 
eleven.” during which she confronted 
her dazed, then infuriated. erstwhile 
comrades as a government witness. 

As such, this story has unique 
value. The Kravchenkos, the Budenzes 
and Gitlows have reported their ex- 
periences among the upper hierarchy 
of the international Kremlin conspir- 
acy. But in Red Masquerade is the 
first comprehensive account of doings 


in the lower echelons—among the 
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blind followers of the line that filters 
down from Moscow. the toilers in 
Stalin’s 
funds for “civil rights” and “peace” 


vineyard who scrape up 
campaigns, who expound Marxism- 
Leninism and run mimeograph ma- 
chines seven nights a week in bleak, 
dirty neighborhood halls. 

During all those seven years, Miss 
Calomiris spent night after night in 
such halls. She had no social and in- 
tellectual life outside the party, and 
for the rose-colored glasses of the 
faithful she had to substitute the 
sharp eye and ear of a reporter. Her 
masquerade in the service of her 
country took courage. But it called 
for stamina and heroism of an even 
higher order to stick out the monu- 
mental boredom of party meetings 
and “educational” harangues for that 
length of time. For her patriotic serv- 
ice, Miss Galomiris received no re- 
muneration; the FBI paid only the 


expenses she had to meet as a good 
party member. (Just before she ap- 
peared at the Foley Square trial, she 
managed to cut the FBI’s bill for her 
personal contribution to the defense 
of “the eleven” from the expected 
$125, or two weeks’ salary, to $50, 
because she had brought in close to 
$200 “by putting the heat on well-to- 
do Party members. Some of them 
raised the money in the name of in- 
nocent charities.” ) 

A photographer who kept on with 
her profession during her undercover 
work, she offered a comradely dis- 
count to party members, then supplied 
the FBI with prints of all such pic- 
tures she took. As a leader in the 
Photo League, she could observe a 
front organization in action. 

Angela Calomiris can catch por- 
traits with a typewriter as well as 
with a camera, as shown particularly 


in her close-ups of women Commu- 
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nists. She pitied a few of them and 
loathed others. There were the girls 
who had joined to get a husband and 
were soon disillusioned; the ambi- 
tious who “slept their way up” in 
the party; the pathological who regu- 
larly consulted comrade psychoana- 
lysts; Barbara, neurotic and fearful 
that her espionage while a stenotypist 
in Washington would be uncovered; 
Rena Klein, the little Ana Pauker of 
the West Side. 

After an illuminating chapter on 
the era of the Communist Political 


Association, which she describes as 
“a golden age for infiltration in busi- 
ness and Government,” the author 
tells how the spurning of Browderism 
was abruptly enforced among the 
lower strata. For example, at a meet- 
ing of the Columbus Hill Club held 
on June 7, 1945, to discuss the Duclos 
letter, a naive lad who ventured to 
ask, “Aren’t you all being hard on 
Browder? The party has made ad- 
’ was cut short as 
speech 


vances under him,’ 
follows: “The comrade’s 
smacks of revisionism. The comrade 





no longer has the floor.” 

Rising in the party to a branch, 
then a section, organizer, Miss Cal- 
omiris had an opportunity to observe 
how “pretensions to democracy are 
contemptuously laid aside” in a “sys- 
tem that worked very much like the 
‘leadership’ principle of Hitler.” She 
concludes: “I never had any twinge of 
conscience about fooling the Commu- 
nists. If they succeeded, they 
would have been spying far more 
thoroughly on me, on you—on all of 
us. 





A Novel of Scientific Treason 


Reviewed by John Franklin Bardin 
Author of “The Burning Glass” and 
frequent contributor to “The New Leader” 


Who Is My Neighbor? 
By Nigel Balchin. 
Little Brown. 308 pp. $3.00. 


A croup of biochemists have been 
working for more than a decade on 
a method of mass immunization 
against epidemic which involves the 
development of super-virulents. On 
the eve of the publication of a paper 
which would make this scientific ad- 
vance common knowledge, the alert 
government steps in and forbids pub- 
lication on the grounds that the super- 
virulents are not without a military 
application which the enemy could 
use against the nation. Pressure is 
exerted to require the scientists to de- 
vote their technique to the ends of 
bacterial warfare. An agent of the 
enemy country almost succeeds in 
possessing himself of the secret by 
persuading one of the scientists that 
it is his responsibility to humanity to 
publish the paper surreptitiously. 

Certainly the ethical conflict in the 
minds of democratic scientists, who 
believe that it is their role to increase 
knowledge regardless of the use to 
which it may be put by laymen or 
governments, when confronted with 
the evidence that their theories are 
being used against humanity, is a 
sound subject for a novel. Nigel Bal- 
chin has exhausted his theme in Who 
Is My Neighbor? and has written 


competently, melodramatically and 
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slickly. The scenes in the laboratory 
are as convincing as those in Arrow- 
smith; the dialogue and character- 
ization has the terse authority of a 
craftsman who is not content to re- 
port but insists on rendering every 
facet of his form. No, there is no con 
tradiction in what I have written. Mr. 
Balchin has rendered everything he 
intended to render, but he has written 
a slick melodrama. 

The clue to what the novelist has 
left out in this case is the clue to 
what, no matter how unwitting, must 
be called the political bias of this 
book. Although the authorities of the 
democratic government win out in 
the end and the leading scientist, al- 
so the protagonist, wavers but does 
not commit the traitorous act—in- 
deed, retrieving a fellow worker be- 
fore he can betray his country—the 
reader finds himself at all times root- 
ing for treason. The emotional iden- 
tification lies with the kind of thick- 
headed irresponsibility that in our 
day too often is called “being aware 
of one’s responsibility to mankind 
and to freedom.” 

If you are a novelist and know 
your trade, and you want to make 
your reader sympathize with qualities 
and ideas he would not otherwise ac- 


cept as his own, you dramatize the 
side of the problem you are for and 
report the side you are against. You 
describe the protagonist in terms that 
make him the kind of person your 
reader innately wants to be, and you 
describe the authorities, whose law 
the hero will nearly transgress, as the 
sort of person the reader fears. In the 
end, you sell out the reader’s sym- 
pathy by allowing your hero to “sell 
out” to ideals that have only been 


stated—and the reader closes his 
book emotionally agreeing with 
treachery. 


This is the way the Communist 
point-of-view is being set forth in 
novels today. Mr. Balchin, who may 
be an honest dupe, can point to the 
fact that repeatedly in his novel he 
has his characters say and do those 
words and actions that are expected 
of free-thinking citizens in a democ- 
racy. And the critic can only point 
out that the novel is constructed to 
make the reader wish that the char- 
acters had not acted as they did. Inci- 
dentally and fortunately, the novel 
does not succeed in its purpose: it 
takes more than technique to make a 
reader believe—it takes the integrity 
of imagination and that is what Mr. 


Balchin lacks. 





The Nee Leader 


London Letter: 


By T. R. Fyvel 


Britain’s Cultural Exports 


HAD I KEPT A DIARY about a week 
or two ago, the entry might have 
gone like this: 


“A cold November day. Sitting 
with my newspaper in the London 
Underground, feeling depressed by 
the rain, I read an account of a 
speech by Harold Stassen, giving his, 
Stassen’s, views on regulating the 
lives of 450 million Chinese. Query: 
the relation between Stassen’s influ- 
ence and his political 1.Q.? I turned 
back to the front page, to read about 
Shaw’s death, and my November de- 
pression increased. Since I was eight 
or nine years old when I first heard 
about Shaw, he had always been 
there; | was accustomed to his en- 
during presence; with his death, the 
world seemed a lesser, a more dis- 


piriting place.” 


There are several points about 
Shaw which I have not seen made in 
tributes I have read. The first—I 
wonder whether many really grasp 
the extraordinary length of time 
which Shaw spanned. He was old 
enough to have read Dickens’ last 
volumes as they appeared; he sur- 
vived not only one generation of 
English writers—Wells, Barrie. Kip- 
ling, Galsworthy, Bennett, all his 
juniors—but also a second: Virginia 


Woolf, D. H. Lytton 


Strachey, James Joyce, ete. 


Lawrence, 


The second point is the influence 
of time in adjusting our critical ap- 
preciation. Twenty-five years ago, 
when Shaw’s plays were still pro- 
duced as “modern,” they gave the 
contrary impression, of being already 
dated. But the distortion was that of 
production. I have recently seen 
Major Barbara, You Never Can Tell 
and Captain Brassbound’s Conversion 
staged in costume style appropriate 
to the ideas of their time, say 1895 
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to 1910—and how they leaped to life. 
I would advise any American pro- 
ducer casting around for a new ven- 
ture to put on You Never Can Tell 
without fail. 

And the third point: how many 
brilliant Irish names have enriched 
the English comedy stage, from Sheri- 
dan to Wilde, Shaw and O’Casey! 
They are unlikely to have many suc- 
cessors. Ireland today is a small coun- 
try that has turned in on itself and 
its provincial past. The English stage 
is dull. Shall we look to America for 
the new sparkle? 

In fact, at this actual moment. the 
London West End theater is in one 
of its dullest phases for years. The 
only notable recent production is a 
Paris import, Point of Departure, 
one of the refurbishings of classic 
themes by Anouilh, this time about 
Orpheus and Eurydice, as members 
of a French touring company. 

But if London’s cultural home mar- 
ket is dull, cultural exports are boom- 
ing. And, indeed, perhaps this is 
merely part of the extraordinary 
transformation whereby Britain, the 
imperial nation of yesterday, is for a 
second time transforming itself into 
one of the world’s workshops, send- 
ing its cultural products abroad like 
its motor vehicles. 

After seeing Alec Guiness in The 
Cocktail Party (from which he re- 
turned to deliver a ten minutes’ un- 
broken speech in the film The Mud- 
lark), New Yorkers 


chance of seeing Edith Evans in the 


have had a 


slightly chi-chi Daphne Laureola, 
Flora Robson in Black Chiffon (a 
touch suburban), John Gielgud in 
The Lady’s Not for Burning (not to 
every one’s taste). The Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet has been 
across the States from coast to coast 


dancing its way 


while Sir Thomas Beecham was con- 


ducting the Royal Philharmonic on 
the Eastern seaboard. Vivien Leigh 
(that strange Southerner) is filming 
in Hollywood, memorizing Blanche 
Dubois of the Streetcar while—one 
hopes—forgetting Scarlett O’Hara. 
Her husband, Laurence Olivier, is 
also in Hollywood, doing something 
Jean 


or other; so, by now, is 


Simmons, the star of Somerset 
Maugham’s 7'rio. In Europe, follow- 
ing on the Old Vic’s successful 
Shakespearean tour of Italy and 
Scandinavia, the Stratford Memorial 
Theater company has just put over 
Measure for Measure in Berlin with 
such dash that German pretensions 
to Shakespeare should join other 
German self-delusions. 

One could go on like this: a rather 
bare British cultural home-market, 
but flourishing exports. It also under- 
lines the point I have made before in 
THe New Leaper: British creative 
genius may at the moment be dor- 
mant, but Britain is today setting 
new standards of cultural craftsman- 
ship. 

Those who worry about the over- 
seas projection of American democ- 
racy can take reassurance from the 
fact that American books, at least, 
continue to be published in London 
in large numbers. (Some of them, I 
suspect, only because of the increas- 
ing barter arrangements between Brit- 
ish and American publishers on the 
basis of “You take four of my books, 
I take four of yours.” ) But London’s 
reception of American books often 
differs strikingly from their impact 
at home. A few illustrations may be 
of interest. Sometimes, naturally, the 
reaction is very similar. For instance, 
Hemingway's Across the River, etc., 
was received with embarrassment, 
though in the Roman Catholic Tablet 
Evelyn Waugh, who likes to be a lone 
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wolf, exclaimed: “Why do they hate 
him so?” 

British critics 
Burnham’s The Coming Defeat of 
Communism with interest but usually 
took issue with him. My own reac- 
tion after reading it was that pro- 
voked by so many American books: 
everything too global to be quite 
true: you can’t cover the entire field 
of politics in a 250-page book with- 
out remaining theoretical. In his re- 
view. A. J. P. Taylor said that Burn- 
ham did not clearly enough distin- 
guish between Russia, whose military 
potential for attack as opposed to de- 
fense was weak, and the Communist 


received James 


offensive against Western capitalism. 
which was far more dangerous. On 
Burnham’s point that American pub- 
licity in Europe had failed to put 
over the facts about Marshall aid. 
Taylor commented that as long as 
(for example) the underpaid or un- 
workers could 


employed _ Italian 


watch the Italian rich guzzle. presum- 


ably under Marshall aid. nothing 
would convince them of American 


beneficence. As an unrepentant Third- 
Forcer. | fully concur. 

Having special interest in the sub- 
ject. | have been reading with some 
fascination about the tangle of Whit- 
taker Chambers and Alger Hiss. (But 
notorious trials, like some local wines. 
don't to travel: it should be 
realized that the bulk of British read- 
heard of 


seem 


ers have not even these 
names.) Fitst I read Seeds of Trea- 
son, by Ralph de Toledano and Vie- 
tor Lasky. Viewed from this side of 
the Atlantic, it seemed a workmanlike 
account of one side of the case. but 
only one side: you can’t just leave 
out everything about some of the 
American Fascist influences which do 
hover round the Un-American Com- 
mittee and its sessions. A Generation 
on Trial, by Alistair Cooke, the Man- 
chester Guardian’s expatriate Amer- 
ican correspondent, seemed a very 
different dish: if Messrs. Lasky and 
Toledano served up good honest 
hamburgers. here was a far subtler 
concoction. Cooke’s very title seems 


to lack judgment. What generation ? 
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Admitted, during the “Thirties and 
the Spanish Civil War, a number of 
Western intellectuals drifted for long- 
er or shorter periods into Commu- 
nist-dominated popular fronts. But. 
good heavens. many non-Communists 
also supported the Spanish Repub- 
licans: Mr. Attlee himself visited the 
International Brigade on the Madrid 
front! But what has this to do with 
the Hiss _ trial, 
whether a senior official of the Amer- 


whose issue was 
ican State Department did or did not 
hand over to the Russians U.S. docu- 
ments which revealed the American 
secret code to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and so by way of the Ribben- 


Nazi 


ernment? To suggest that this issue 


trop-Stalin pact to the Gov- 
involves a “generation” is nonsense. 
Quoting George Orwell’s remark that 
the intellectuals of the “Thirties had 
“tried to be 
ing anti-totalitarian.” 
that. this 

hindsight of an isolated British radi- 


anti-fascist without be- 
Mr. Cooke 


comments was only the 


cal. Again, this is not correct. 1 saw 
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a good deal of George Orwell during 
the summer of 1940. I remember 
how we this particular 
heresy a great deal, but without ever 


discussed 


feeling that we were isolated, or that 
the fellow-travelers were more than 
a noisy, self-advertising minority. 
Lastly, at the end of A Generation on 
Trial, Alistair Cooke appears to pan- 
ic when the news about Dr. Fuchs 
came through just as he was penning 
his concluding chapter. Now, after 
this revelation, he exclaims, one must 
believe that which 
impossible before is theoretically pos- 


treason seemed 
sible! Again. | may be sunk in bour- 
geois common sense, but I can’t see 
this That 
influence had made a few high-placed 


how follows. Communist 
converts here and there or that there 
may be a “wastage” of one Commu- 
nist or so among every hundred scien- 
tists, that appeared as probable be- 
fore the Fuchs case as afterwards. 
Mr. Cooke should forget his court- 
room file and regain his sense of pro- 


portion. 












The New Italian Writers. 
edited by Marguerite Caetani. 


British War Novels 


The Prospect Before Us. 


by John Dos Passos, 


Cast 4 Cold Eye, 
by Mary McCarthy. 


The Crisis of Naturalism 


The Case of Comrade 
Tulayev, by Victor Serge. 


Leader 


The New 


From The Underbelly 


Reviewed by Wallace Markfield 


ZLontributor to “Partisan Review,” 
“Commentary,” “Hudson Review” 


The Day of the Locust. 
By Nathaniel West. 
New Directions. 167 pp. $1.50. 


NATHAMEL WEST was a_ product 
peculiar perhaps only to American 
literature—a novelist who in a short 
lifetime had never quite managed to 
produce a perfect work nor com- 
pletely integrate his gifts, but one 
who was capable, nevertheless. of 
profoundly disturbing his reader. 
Written with concentrated savagery 
and enormous compassion, his novels 
seem to lift up and expose the un- 
derbelly of mass culture, recording 
all the horrors of the inferno which 
lurks beneath the slick, technicolored 
surface. His characters are /umpen. 
with no stake in the accepted social 
order. They are predatory and car- 
nivorous, overladen with a sickening 
boredom, their senses drugged be- 
vond all possibility of salvation, their 
voices harsh and guttural, filled with 
all the pathos of those who have been 
duped. 

There have been many novels deal- 
ing with Hollywood and its fabulous 
inhabitants, so that by now we are 
accustomed to the Jewish producer 
with his pencil-stripe suit, the pretty 
starlet who has clawed her way to the 
top, the young writer who has sold 
out. But The Day Of The Locust is 
concerned with types never seen be- 
fore in Hollywood fiction, characters 
who, like Faulkner’s creations, horrify 
us because we know so little of their 
origin, freaks and _ grotesqueries 
whose actions have no visible mor- 
ality behind them, governed only 
by an hallucinatory logic. There is 
Faye Greener, a sluttish blonde. her 
father Harry, a small-time music-hall 
star, Tod Hackett, a 
signer, Homer Simpson, a_ retired 


scenery de- 


hotel clerk, and weaving in and out 
of the scene are a bookmaking dwarf, 
a Mexican cockfighter, and a cow- 
boy. These are the chief characters, 
but it is the shadowy chorus behind 
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them which dominates the action- 

the vague, silent crowd, the extras, 
the street-corner loiterers, the scape- 
goats who are the pilgrims to this 
fantastic They are set 
down clearly, along with the Holly- 


shrine. 


wood restaurants, third-rate hotels. 
brothels, the outcasts and curiosity- 
seekers who wait for a plane to crash 
“so that they could watch the pas- 
sengers being consumed in a ‘holo- 
caust of flame.” It is a world 
without fixed center, and West is per- 
haps the only American novelist who 
has caught fully the horrible empti- 
ness of the crowd, the sense of out- 
rage and bitterness with which it is 
charged; and the final episode, where- 
in Tod Hackett is caught up in a 
riot, is one of the most powerful in- 
dividual scenes in American fiction. 

As a stylist, West was capable of 
a poetic economy and balance of 
structure which endowed his prose 
with a certain breathless quality. as 
though each sentence were being 
written in a spirit of challenge. a 
deliberate attempt to outrage the 
senses of his reader. Filled at times 
with an almost adolescent exhibition- 
ism, one could perceive the barely re- 
pressed wisecrack beneath his prose. 
the cynical bravado which often took 
the place of craftsmanship. Vague 
and fuzzy sometimes, with the half- 
assimilated techniques he had_bor- 
rowed from the French Symbolists, it 
verged on hysteria, but at its best it 
was endowed with a clinical detach- 
ment and a flexibility that captured 
the ominous details overhanging the 
landscape, enabling the commonplace 
to take on a monstrous and fantastic 
aspect. Thus, a movie-set, in The Day 
Of The Locust, is colored with all the 
terrors of a nightmare, reflecting, as 
Tod Hackett runs wildly through the 


reenactment of Waterloo, a world 


where history itself has been debased 
and rendered void of meaning. 

West, like so many modern writers, 
was alternately attracted and repelled 
by the modern urban wasteland, and 
his novels reflect not only a funda- 
mental city-hatred, but a wholesale 
rejection of the mass-life. His char- 
acters walk through streets that have 
been untouched by sun, with crowds 
sneaking furtively about, terrorized 
by the omnipresent possibility of vio- 
lence, certain only that life is a vast, 
cosmic joke, from which there is 
neither appeal nor redemption. In a 
somnambulistic haze they are impris- 
oned by the world of the Depression 
and the breadline, silhouetted against 
a background of disintegration, easy 
targets for the catastrophe of the 
Forties. 

All that is left his heroes is futile 
and ludicrous self-abnegation, the 
ineffectual attempt to press their lips 
Bereft of 


everything at the end but their des- 


against the leper’s sores. 


peration. they are left desolate. like 
Miss Lonelyhearts, for whom all ave- 
nues of escape are listed and re- 
morselessly closed off—the pastoral 
dream, the South Seas romance, the 
pleasures of the senses, and finally, 
art. Politics is strangely absent from 
this list, an absence which becomes 
all the more significant when we re- 
member that West did most of his 
writing during the period when 
so many of his contemporaries were 
immersing themselves in the healing 
fountains of the Popular Front. But 
the savage melancholy of West's vis- 
ion permitted him no such easy out. 
It is his basic pessimism which makes 
him worthy of re-evaluation, the pes- 
simism which presaged not only the 
indirect atrocities of Hollywood and 
the tabloids, but the coming era of 
gas-chambers and crematoriums. 





On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


DEFT PLAYWRIGHT can some- 
A times take an old theme and, 
with a novel setting and clever use of 
the dramatist’s art, wring freshness 
and power from it. If he also pos- 
sesses insight into human nature, he 
may achieve a drama of intensity and 
scope. Clifford Odets has done this in 
The Country Girl.* 

Odets has taken the time-worn, 
sentimental hokum of The Drunkard, 
the story of a drink-sodden man re- 
deemed by faith and devotion, and 
fashioned it into a forceful and con- 
stantly interesting play. In Odets’ 
version, the protagonist is an actor 
who has a chance to make a come- 
back by starring in a new play— 
provided he can stay sober. 

The dramatic conflict centers on 
the attitude of two people toward 
Frank Elgin, the drunkard. Bernie 
Dodd, the director of the show, has 
tremendous faith in Frank’s acting 
ability. The latter's wife, Georgie, 
who has striven for a dozen frustrat- 
ing years to prod him toward steady 
work and sobriety, knows how des- 
perately Frank has to lean on his 
bottle to sustain him and she has 
little confidence in his ability to hold 
the part. Yet, she is devoted to him. 

This realistic characterization over- 
comes the surface sentimentality of 
the theme. Bernie is a hard-boiled 
director, driving Frank on by the 
power of his will, his faith in Frank’s 
acting—but ready to brush him aside 
if he succumbs to drink. Georgie is a 
disillusioned woman, who has more 


* The Country Girl. Written and directed by Clifford 

Odets. A Strasberg and QOdets production. Pre- 
sented by Dwight Deere Wiman, At the Lyceum 
Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


‘The Drunkard’ 
In Modern Dress 


than once been tempted to leave her 
husband. It is only Frank’s childlike 
dependence on her that has held her 
to him. 

In these contrasting attitudes Odets 
finds a fresh source of conflict. He 
has Frank describe his wife to Bernie 
as a frustrated, ambitious weakling 
in order to cover up his own weak- 
ness, which leads the unsuspecting 
Bernie to conclude that Georgie is 
jealous and would rather see Frank 
drunk than successful. Bernie there- 
fore tries to drive Georgie away dur- 
ing the rehearsal and the try-out in 
Boston. Thus, the two who should be 
working together are at odds; in 
their blundering battle, they neglect 
Frank, who once more falls under the 
spell of the bottle. Finally, Bernie 
learns the truth about Georgie in time 
for the two to join forces and pull 
Frank out of the ruins. 

I have said that the surface senti- 
mentality of the theme was sloughed 
off; yet there is a deeper vein of 
sentimentality that breaks through. 
Bernie, we are told, has had an un- 
fortunate marital experience and, 
consequently, distrusts all women—a 
fact which helps him believe that 
Georgie is a disastrous influence on 
Frank. When he discovers his error 
and learns that Georgie is giving 
Frank the very devotion he needs, 
Bernie goes to the other extreme and 
falls head over heels in love with 
her. He urges her to go off with him, 
proposing to her in Frank’s dress- 
ing-room while Frank is on stage 
making good. But Georgie’s devotion 
remains steadfast, and the Drunkard 
is redeemed. 





This phase of the story, while it 
does provide an element of conflict 
at the close, unfortunately brings 
back the atmosphere of hokum, too. 
However, swift-paced direction and 
excellent acting help overcome this, 
and the action is, in the main, intense 
and warmly human. 

The characters in the drama are 
crisply drawn and smoothly played. 
Steven Hill, as Bernie, successfully 
conveys the sarcastic manner of a 
man aquiver like a tightly coiled 
spring, with a fierce faith in himself 
that is tormented by unacknowledged 
doubtings. Uta Hagen, as Georgie, 
lends the part a surface calm, an at- 
titude almost of unconcern, beneath 
which are visible the accumulated 
frustrations, the hope and despair. of 
a dozen wretched years. Although 
Frank’s fondness for drink is not 
motivated as fully as audiences might 
wish in this Freudian era, Paul Kelly 
effectively conveys the drunkard’s in- 
itial lack of confidence, mounting 
hope, temporary relapses, and final 
reawakened faith and strengthened 
love. Phyllis Love is engagingly im- 
petuous as an ingenue actress, and 
the rest of the cast performs capably. 

All in all, a stirring play has profit- 
ed from a fine production. The Coun- 
try Girl should have a long stay in 
the city. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaper Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 








SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
lag palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 
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HE UNITED SrTATEs is one of the 

few Western countries in which 
opera is not state-subsidized. What 
that means, every opera fan knows 
only too well. It means annual cries 
of anguish from the management of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association. 
It means a minimum of rehearsal 
time. with the result that stage pre- 
sentations are far from satisfactory. 
And it also means admission prices 
that the ordinary mortal cannot 
afford. It is difficult to fathom how 
Mr. Bing, the Met’s new manager, 
can appreciably improve the situa- 
tion. For the sad fact is that grand 
opera is a costly proposition which 
does not pay and can be maintained 
only through outside financial help. 

All the more credit is therefore 
due the New York City Opera Com- 
pany, which, with a minimum of out- 
side aid, presents two short seasons 
of opera annually at the City Center. 
Although a far cry from the best 
efforts of the European repertory 
theaters, these presentations are a 
very respectable attempt. The com- 
pany follows the laudable policy of 
presenting standard operas like La 
Boheme and Faust, as well as some 
you'll never be able to hear at the 
Met, like Prokofieff’s Love for Three 
Oranges or Richard Strauss’ Ariadne 
auf Naxos. The prices are within al- 
most everyone’s budget and afford 
the broad masses of music lovers a 
chance to see and hear some fine 
opera. 

This fall season, I heard Love for 
Three Oranges, Puccini’s Turandot 
and Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. All 
three of these operas are ambitious 
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By Kurt List 


American Opera 
Needs A Boost 


projects which demand a good deal 
of the singers and perhaps more of 
the orchestra. I was amazed at the 
lively pace, unconventional treatment 
and professional approach exhibited 
in the staging of the Wagner and 
Prokofieff works. By merely hinting 
at scenery and using a simple and 
direct style of interpretation, the 
company beautifully conveys the es- 
sence of the stage action and com- 
pletely avoids the tendency toward 
ludicrousness inherent in all grand 
opera. (Incidentally, the company’s 
effort to present as many operas 
as possible in English definitely 
heightens the enjoyment.) Unfortu- 
nately, Turandot was less gratifying, 
director reverted to 
With the meager 


because the 
grandoise style. 
means at the company’s disposal, the 
attempt to be elaborate looked rather 
shabby. 

The New York City Opera Com- 
pany gives many new, fresh singers 
an opportunity to display their tal- 
ents not to be had anywhere else in 
this country. To be sure, none of the 
voices I heard were exceptional—and 
one might ask why the company im- 
ports some European singers who 
are hardly a match for some of our 
native talent—but the acting and 
singing were thoroughly professional. 
The orchestra under Mr. Rudel (in 
Prokofieff) and Mr. Rosenstock (in 
Wagner) sounded exceptionally good, 
although Mr. Halasz’ direction in 
Turandot was erratic and diffuse. 
Mr. Halasz, the company’s leading 
light, is apparently a far better or- 
ganizer and manager than conductor. 

Faulty or perfect, however, the 


company deserves the widest public 
support. It should also receive a sub- 
stantial subsidy from the City ad- 
ministration and additional help 
from the unions, which have been 
contributing somewhat to maintain- 
ing the City Center. Until such time 
as large-scale federal aid is available 
for non-profit cultural enterprises 
(and all of them certainly ought to 
be non-profit) , local institutions must 
do their share to maintain opera, 
symphony orchestras and the legiti- 
mate theater. 


HELP WANTED 


My October 14 column on the de- 
cline of serious music on the air has 
elicited wide comment from NEw 
LEADER readers. William Isaacs of 
New York City suggests that listeners 
should form a pressure group to in- 
fluence networks and possibly adver- 
tising agencies in favo~ of putting on 
more live serious music. The sugges- 
tion is an excellent one, and this 
column would be willing to do its 
share to help organize such a group. 

Konrad Reisner of Minneapolis, 
Minn., suggests that I print a list of 
the musical programs that have dis- 
appeared from the air in recent years. 
Unfortunately, lack of space prevents 
me from doing so; besides, condi- 
tions vary in different localities. Mr. 
Reisner also points out that the New 
York Philharmonic program can now 
be heard on tape the Sunday follow- 
ing the actual performance, and 
adds, “They are no longer live broad- 
casts, but I don’t mind that so much, 
particularly as now the full concerts 
are heard and less of the intermis- 
sion gossip.” 

My correspondent has a point, but 
I should like to remind him that the 
curtailment of live music is bound to 
lead to a deterioration of standards, 
since it will eventually push thou- 
sands out of the business of music- 
making. Certainly the Musicians’ 
Union should be supported in its de- 
mands that a provision requiring so 
many hours of live music be written 
into every contract with the networks 
and individual stations. 
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Why is peace with Stal- 
in an_ impossibility? 
Why must we bend all 
our efforts to wipe out 
Russia’s worst 


Read 


The Russian people’s 
story 


THE CHALLENGE 


(Bulletin of the Association 
of Former Political Prison- 
ers of Soviet Camps) 


enemy ? 


Second Issue 
Just Out 


$1.50 a year 
or 25 cents a copy 


The Challenge 
112 West 72 Street (Room 325) 
New York, N. Y. 
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FEDERATION 


ANNUAL BAZAAR at 
People’s House, 7 E. 15 
St.. New York 3, N.Y., 
December 1-3. Bargains 
in clothing, household 


goods, toys, millinery, 
pocketbooks, food, 
many gift items. Do 
your Xmas Shopping 


here. Prices will be low- 
er than wholesale. Get 
tickets at SDF Office, 7 
E. 15 St.. New York 3, 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Sandburg Is No Sappho, 
Says Anti-Sisyphitic Stark 
A saucy trull once told Rousseau to take up 
mathematics instead of trying to master the 
arts of love. Gentlemen, in the spirit of that 
trull’s sage counsel, let me advise you to quit 
the study of poetry for that of dendrochron- 
ology, a science much more suited to your 
tastes and inclinations. On the basis of your 
poems 
see no 


Sandburg’s unpublished 
Leaver, November 6], I 
Where in literature has there 


criticism of 
[THe New 
other alternative. 
been less discernment coupled with such self- 


less enthusiasm? Where such weightiness of 
lack-judgment? Where anything balder and 


more helpless than the statement: “Perhaps no 
poet since Whitman has sung so eloquently of 
his country iy 

[ must. however, credit the critic with ju- 
dicial restraint in sparing us a comparison be- 
tween Sandburg and Sappho of Lesbos. This is 
exemplary, and [ must again reiterate my ap- 
probation of such a critic. And to the cou- 
rageous printers | say this: Gentlemen, to have 
read the poems and taken up type and printed 
them, that bespoke a determination and fixity 
of purpose seldom seen in our time. You, mod- 
ern Sisyphuses, have rolled the stone of Sand- 
burg over the mountain and onto the heads of 
civilization below 


Santa Monica, Calif. Miron STARK 


Charges Ben-Gurion Regime 
Undermines Jewish Religion 


Mark Alexander still sends communications 
from Israel that are unduly slanted and sup- 
press evidence. He assumes that no person 
professing socialism can ever be wrong, and 


that no person professing the Jewish religion 
can be right. 

Forgetting the out-of-dateness of his current 
article [“Was Necessary?” THE 
New Leaver, November 6], let me take apart 
First, that ide- 


Israel’s Crisis 


3en-Gurion’s 
ology is to be equated with democracy. Stalin 
traditional 


his assumptions. 


and Bevin are Marxists, too: and 


Judaism is more democratic than either 
Has MAPAI gone “half-way.” 


Gurion who has lost patience? In cold fact, the 


and is it Ben- 


opponents lost patience with a premier who has 
made a conscious effort to avoid keeping prom- 
ises made to them. 

And as to bringing in capital. | myself heard 
a MAPAT leader “Tell American 
money men not to withhold their capital out of 
We won't take 
But in 


say, your 


fear of a socialist government. 


it away from them-~at least not now. 


twenty or twenty-five years. 
Why must Alexander ignore the most vicious 
vindictive MAPAT -the de- 


and machination 





liberate destruction of the religion of young 
orthodox immigrants? Is this democracy, coop- 
eration, keeping promises? 

As to religion in Israel, it would be well for 
your correspondent to study Jewish history and 
the reasons for Jewish survival. The use of 
modern Hebrew will not in itself preserve the 
new nation. 
New York City 


Holds Enlightened Liberals, 
Conservatives Should Join 


A. BursTEIN 


In the October 7 New Leaper, Gertrude 
Himmelfarb reviewed Bernard M. Schilling’s 
book, Conservative England and the Case 


With her criticism of 
conservatism I 
desire to quarrel. But, as the contents of the 


review indicated, as well as the title heading 


Against Voltaire. 


eighteenth - century have no 


it, “The Case Against Conservatism,” Miss 
Himmelfarb’s purpose was to criticize the 
modern conservative. That purpose is also 


in itself a perfectly proper one. Unfortunately, 
however, Miss Himmelfarb implied either that 
the contemporary conservative shares fully the 
viewpoints of his eighteenth-century forerunner, 
which means denying both the right and the 
fact of the evolution of conservative doctrine; 
or that he stands, in relation to his own soviety, 
as the eighteenth-century conservative to his. 
The latter position would need demonstration 
the 
Miss Himmelfarb gives no such demon- 


out of mouths of contemporary conserva- 
tives. 
stration. 

She 
analogy is just. She does so in part by bracket- 
ing together Peter Viereck and James Burnham. 


he has avoided the term 


does, however, imply or hint that the 


Yet the former, while 


“conservative socialist” because of the con- 


temporary statist connotations of the noun, has 


insisted that conservatism must be generous 
and humane, concerned with social welfare, 
democratic in method and ethos, and a de- 


fender of the great liberal values of pluralistic 


freedom. Burnham. on the other hand, as 


David Spitz so convincingly demonstrated in 
his Patterns of Anti-democratic Thought. has 
been the supporter of a harsh elite doctrine, 
and has shown himself contemptuous of the 


liberal tradition. and of that freedom of com- 
mon clay for the expression of diverse per- 
sonalities which is its essence. 

As one who aligns himself essentially with 


Mr. Viereck, 


urge the need for an enlightened conservatism 


and is particularly concerned to 


which rejects not only Burnham’s position, but 


also the unsocial and at times anti-social 


doctrinaire liberalism of some professed con- 
servatives in the Republican party, [ feel it 
necessary to protest against her interpretation. 
The humanistic conservative is, 


humane and 


Leader 


Th e Neu 





THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


indeed, precisely opposed to the kind of liberal- 
ism which, as Miss Himmelfarb correctly sees, 
has been so busy demonstrating the relativity 
of values that it has neglected entirely the task 
of establishing the fact of values. He believes 
that there is a huge vital center composed of 
persons who call themselves variously liberal 
or conservative; who share essentially similar 
views on the needs of both a free pluralistic 
society and a society marked by statesmanship, 
and who deplore only that such persons do 
not always recognize their community. 
Baltimore, M. Tuomas |. Cook 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Says Sven Hedin Dallied 


With the Dalai Lama, Too 


In THe New Leaver of November 6, an edi- 
torial entitled “And Now Tibet” stated: “We 
had, in fact, conceived of Tibet as an obso- 
lete theocratic state perched in a mountain 
fastness hitherto penetrated by only two white 
men--—James Hilton and Lowell Thomas.” 

How about the Swedish explorer, Sven 
Hedin? For the first ten years of this century, 
he made the headlines of the world press, and 
his books, richly illustrated with maps, charts, 
drawings and photographs, could fill an entire 
shelf. In fact, Sven Hedin was the first white 
man who was allowed to photograph the Dalai 
Lama. 


Kearny, N. J. WENDELL THOMAS 


™ 
CRASH EEADO SHEE SESE EeSESESESEEOES 


“THREE SECRETS" 


with Ruth Roman—Patricia Neal 


us 
“ROCKY MOUNTAIN’ 
with Errol Flynn 





PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA., 44 St. W. of B'way 
Evenings 6:30. Matiness Wed. & Sat. 2:38 
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TECHNICOLOR 
Musical Thanksgiving 
at the 


CAPITOL 


Broadway & 51st Street 


Doors Open 10 A.M 








it has the fun of ihe PERSON! 
“FATHER OF THE BRIDE*’ A 
_. . plus SONGS W.N.B.C.'s New 
.. . plus TECHNICOLORI Personality 
M-G-M presents “SKITCH" 
JANE POWELL | HENDERSON 


RICARDO his piano and ORCH 


oe - wey Pca 
Two feafog | KAY ARMEN 
With dove bie Add acto ! 


co-starring 
LOUIS CALHERN 
ANN HARDING 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY, Inc. 
7 ae 84th STREET 


BRANCHES IN W YORE CITY NOW IN OUR 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
81 CITIES Ask for booklet No. L.-62 76th YEAR 
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EDITORIAL 





Re-examining the GOP 


HESE ARE THE DAYS of “re-examination.” The GOP 

disclaims isolationism but professes something akin 
to it under the guise of “re-examining all our policies and 
all our programs,” charges Dean Acheson. And the man 
has a point, if recent events mean anything. 

What requires “re-examination” is the new Republi- 
can line itself, a sorry example of which is already at 
hand. Senator William F. Knowland, who has sometimes 
impressed us as a literate foe of the Administration, says 
he will “vigorously oppose any program which gives aid 
to Yugoslavia while the Republic of China and the de- 
fenders of Formosa remain victims of the State Depart- 
ment’s policy of appeasement in the Far East.” Is one to 
infer from this that Democratic wrongheadedness on the 
Far East will now be met with Republican wronghead- 
edness on the Balkans? Are the Republicans concerned 
with China only insofar as it can be used to club the 
Administration on any and all occasions and without re- 
gard to the consequences to our security? 

THE New LeapDer has been more critical of the State 
Department’s Far Eastern policies than Senator Know- 
land. We have fought Tito’s brand of totalitarianism since 
its inception. But U.S. failure to do the right thing in 
China should not blind us to our obligations elsewhere. 

We fully endorse the President’s request to Congress 
for $85,000,000 worth of food and supplies for Yugo- 
slavia as a measure essential to U.S. security. Tito, Mr. 
Truman frankly admits, will be in danger of overthrowal 
if we do not send him this aid. Much as we would nor- 
mally welcome Tito’s downfall, it would, under present 
conditions, give way not to something better but to some- 
thing worse—Stalinist control. If that happened, the 
largest army in Europe outside Russia would fall a prize 
to Moscow: worse yet, Stalin’s ability to punish rebellion 
would dishearten many within his empire. 

These facts, it seems to us, call for a “re-examination,” 
at once, before incalculable harm is done, of Republican 
policy on Yugoslavia—and on Europe generally. Too 
often have GOP spokesmen ranged themselves along the 
false lines of MacArthur Asia Firstism against what they 
consider to be General Marshall’s predilection for Europe. 
Both Asia and Europe are vital to America. 

If Republicans want to make really constructive amend- 
ments to the President’s program for Yugoslavia, they 
might begin by suggesting that Americans distribute our 
aid within Yugoslavia. This would infuse the average 
Yugoslav with some awareness of our sympathy and gen- 
erosity toward him. The Republicans might next propose 
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that the Government insist upon the release from prison 
of Archbishop Stepinatz and Dragoljub Jovanovich. 
Finally, they might even ask Mr. Truman to urge real 
democratic reforms on Tito. In short, the Republican 
party could most profitably spend its time re-examining 
the problem of how to put Titoism to our greater use in- 
stead of looking for ways to scuttle present policy on 
Yugoslavia. The November 7 elections gave it no mandate 
to surrender Europe to Stalin. 


Who's Independent ? 


uRING the New York mayoralty campaign, Harold 

L. Ickes, one of the few outspoken men in public 
life, described aspirant Vincent R. Impellitteri as a “de- 
pendent ‘independent’.” Ickes meant that, while Impellit- 
teri was running as an “independent” (against the regu- 
lar Democrat and Liberal Ferdinand Pecora), he was in 
reality dependent for support upon a disgruntled Tam- 
many faction. New Yorkers, however, believed Impellitteri 
to be unbossed and elected him mayor overwhelmingly. 

Comes the day of his inauguration and the same Im- 
pellitteri—or perhaps he wasn’t the same, since he no 
longer needed votes—appoints as his chief dispenser of 
patronage one Frank J. Sampson. Now Mr. Sampson was 
the leader of Tammany Hall for a time under O’Dwyer, 
and, since his demotion, his chief mission in life has been 
to regain control of that malodorous institution. It seems, 
therefore, that the Mayor, quickly and cynically repudiat- 
ing his pre-election wallops at Tammany. has apparently 
decided that it is good politics not only to lick ’em but to 
jine ’em too. 

Perhaps this—and the Mayor’s fast leavetaking for 
sunny Havana—is what one might have expected from 
an O'Dwyer protegé. But one dares hope that Cuba will 
eventually be spared the fate of Mexico in not having 
wished on it a Tammany “anti-Tammanyite”—if Mr. 
Ickes will forgive the paraphrase—as U.S. Ambassador. 


Racism in Korea 


EPORTS of “large-scale arrests and courts martial of 


> 


Negro soldiers in Korea” are becoming more nu- 
merous, according to the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. The NAACP quotes the 
Tokyo correspondent of the Afro-American as stating 
that on a train in Japan he had seen 11 Negro members 
of the 24th Infantry who had been convicted of “miscon- 
duct before the enemy,” but was not permitted to talk to 
them. In another case, the Pittsburgh Courier’s Frank 
Whisonant writes from Taejon, Korea, that “ninety-nine 
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and nine-tenths per cent of the men tried” before courts 
martial boards were Negroes from the 24th Infantry. Still 
unsettled is the months-old case of Lieutenant Leon Gil- 
bert, who was sentenced to death for alleged misconduct. 

Why the Army has permitted, or not prevented, its 
commanders in Korea from making “examples” of 
Negroes, is beyond reason. One is reluctantly forced to 
conclude that that obnoxious American character, Jim 
Crow, is again at work. 

We may be winning terrain in Korea, but how many 
friends are our discriminatory policies losing for us 
among Korea’s and Asia’s non-white inhabitants? It 
should have been—and still can be—the policy of our 
armed forces everywhere not merely te cease discriminat- 
ing against Negro GI’s but to practice integrating them 
with whites. When shall we awaken to the fact that this 
is not the century only of the white man, and that it is 
just such crimes as racism that can turn the world against 
the United States? 


‘Work, Fight, Give’ 


REW PEARSON has always advocated peace between 
D the American and Russian peoples over the heads of 
their governments (the one too timid, the other too des- 
potic to effect a peace with justice). Last week, Pearson 
urged the formation of a mass movement of American 
friends of Russian freedom; the consolidation and support 
of all Russian democratic groups; and a massive psy- 
chological offensive—out of the hands of the State De- 
partment. THE New Leaper thinks such a program is 
long overdue. 


Murray Keynotes ClO 


PENING the CIO’s Chicago convention President 
Oni, Murray asserted that the election returns did 
not “constitute a repudiation” of CIO policies or of lib- 
eralism, but a victory for “misrepresentation.” In 1952, 
he promised, labor would turn out the “demagogues.” 

Facing the future, Murray noted that wages have in- 
creased only 6 per cent since 1946 compared with a 43 
per cent rise in profits, and called upon business to help 
correct this inequity before it produces economic “dis- 
aster.” He emphasized that the CIO did not object to 
“reasonable” profits but only to the “legitimate theft” 
some industries are reaping from the rearmament effort. 

If Murray’s keynote remarks indicate anything, this 
first CIO convention since the Communists were flushed 
out should herald the awakening of a labor movement 
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determined to press on toward more positive goals. 
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Peter Viereck 


whose outstanding poetry won for him the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1949. also has gained 
renown as a first-rate political thinker 
through such penetrating essays as “The 
Statist Line,” which appeared in THE New 
LEADER several months ago. Readers who 
remember that widely-quoted article will 
look forward with anticipation to another 
unusual essay by the gifted Mr. Viereck: 





Fascism Revisited 
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